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‘SCHOOLS and 
COLLEGES | 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion 
will be pleased to send to anyone requesting — 
ita Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, 











Military School, Business College, Art, Scien- 
tific, Music or Normal School, College or Uni- 
versity. Kindly indicate whether you have 
in mind one for boys or girls, and if you 
have any preference as to its location. 
Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











Tilton Seminary 


| 
In the foothills of the White J 10 buildi 
including new gymnasium and dining-hall. Separate § | 
dormitories for young men and women. New 25-acre § | 
athletic field. Thorough training under Christian ideals. 
Preparation for college or business. Music, Elocution 
and Manual Training. Special courses for high school 
graduates. Home Economics, Sewing, Dressmaking 
and Domestic Science. Catalog and views. 


TILTON LOWER SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS 


Entirely distinct buildings. Number limited. All advan- 
tages of Seminary faculty, gymnasium and athletic field. 
Supervised study, play and athletics adapted to the ca- 
pability of each boy. House mothers. Separate booklet. 

Faculty and equipment superior to most high-priced 
schools while the endowment permits an unusually mod- 
erate rate. For information about either school address 
George L. Plimpton, Principal, 20 School St., Tilton, N. H. 


























Cushing Academy 
sects 


Preparatory courses for College, Scientific 
Schools and Business. Music, Household Arts, 
Manual Training. 


In the Mt. Wachusett sogiea. Seven buildings. 


Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 20 acre campus. 
For illustrated catalog address 


H. S. COWELL, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 




















LOOMIS 


Prepares for schools of business and finance, agri- 
cultural, scientific and academic colleges. Prac- 


tical training for 6 stenting to enter business 
or farming on graduation. New Founders Hall, 
the last word in equipment and modern facilities. 
7 fireproof ouildings. Gymnasium. Athletic fields. 
Cinder track. 175-acre farm. anual - training 
shops. $2,500,000 endowment. $500a year. Address 
N. H. BATCHELDER, A. M., Headmaster 


Loomis Institute, Windsor. Conn. 


St. Mary’s Diocesan School for Girls 


Concord, N. H. A home school in pleasant sur- 
roundings. Intermediate, college preparatory 
and general courses, including Household Eco- 
nomics. Attractive gymnasium with grounds 
for outdoor sports. 
MISS ISABEL M. PARKS, Principal 
MISS MARY E. LADD, Vice Principal 




















DODGING A SHADOW 


HARGER Wicks was a pilot in a well- 
known fighting squadron of the British 
aviation service. He had gained his nick- 


| name through his dare-devil habit of charging 
| straight at an enemy aéroplane, counting upon 


his opponent to flinch at the last moment. Once, 
however, he met an aéroplane that charged 


| him. 


Heand Billy Bones, his observer, were flying 
one morning in their bus, the Y221, accord- 


|ing to Mr. Boyd Cable, who narrates the inci- 
4 | dent in Cornhill. They were up about twelve 
| thousand feet when the German anti-aircraft 


guns began to shell them. Charger immediately 
turned and headed straight toward a bank of 
white cloud that loomed up before them. The 
sun was dead behind them. Suddenly Billy 
yelled fiercely in warning, but Charger had 
| seen the danger, too. Out of the curling, twist- 
| ing face of the cloud another machine was 
| flying straight at them. 

Charger knew that their slender hope of 
escape hung on his quick thinking and action. 
This was no clear case of following his simple 


| plan of charging and waiting for the Hun.to 
| flinch. Charger did not even know whether this 


was a Hun. He might have seen them and at 
that very second be swerving to miss them. He 
might be blinded in the cloud and know noth- 
ing of them driving full-on into him. All that 
went through Charger’s mind in a flash, and 
almost in the same instant he had decided on 
his action and taken it. He thrust the nose of 
Y221 steeply down ; and then he saw that what 
he feared had happened—the other pilot had 
seen him, had thought and acted exactly as he 
had. Charger hesitated for the fraction of a 
second—should he push on down, or turn up? 
Which would the other do? Again before the 
thought was well framed it was decided and 
acted upon. He pulled the stick hard in, 
‘*zoomed’’ up, and held his breath, waiting. 

As the nose of his machine swooped up, 
Charger, with a cold sinking inside him, saw 
the outline ahead flash upward, too. Again the 
other flyer’s thought and action had exactly 
followed his own. There was.no time for fur- 
ther dodging. 

The one thought in Billy Bones’s mind was 
of two men meeting face to face on a pavement, 
both stepping: sidewise in the same direction, 
stepping back, hesitating and stepping aside 
again. Here they were doing just the same, 
only up and down instead of sidewise—and 
here there was no stopping. He saw the spread 
of wings loom up and out at either side, rush- 
ing up to meet them; it meant a nose-to-nose 
crash. 

The next instant they were in the misty 
darkness of the cloud. No shock or crash of 
collision yet—or yet. Billy did not understand. 
Was he dead? Could you be killed so instan- 
taneously that you did not feel it? 

Suddenly they burst clear of the cloud, with 
trailing wisps sucking astern after them. He 
was bewildered. Then, even as Charger turned 
and shouted the explanation, he guessed it. 
‘‘Shadow—our own shadow!’’ yelled Charger. 
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THE SANE REMNANT 


O the child all adults must seem more or 
less mad—they are so busy about things 
that to him seem of so little moment 

or interest. The Indianapolis Star puts this 
thought into amusing verse, entitled Johnny’s 
Point of View: 


Ma’s a vegetarian, 
Pa’sa faith-cur-ist, 

Uncle John, he says that he’s 
An anti-imper ulist. 

Sister Sue’s a agner crank, 
Brother Bill plays golf, 

Gran’pa tells us what he takes 
Fer to cure his cough, 

Cousin Jen writes poetry— 
Tells us what she’s wrote— 

Aunt Lavinia always claims 
Wimen ought to vote; 

I go out in the back yard 
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Academy 


Worcester, Mass. 


ase 
~ 





Gaskill Memorial Field 


1 Two hundred boys (twelve 
to eighteen years). Eighty- 
sixth year opens September 
seventeenth. 


Alumni all over the world. 
Graduates in twenty colleges. 
Strictly preparatory for col- 
lege or engineering school. 





Pool 75 x 30 Gym 100 x 60 


For catalog and registra- 
tion blank address 


G. D. CHURCH, M.A., Registrar 


Terms: $550—$850 
SAMUEL F. HOLMES, M.A. 


Principal 





Academy Buildings . 
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Westbrook Seminary ‘mse 


A preparatory school for bore s and girls with graduate degrees for young women. Six buildings, 
nine acres of campus and athletic fields. Quarter-mile track. Gymnasium. odern dormitories, 
Complete Courses in Domestic Science. College entrance certificates. Advanced courses for high 
school graduates. Languages. ecadas Spanish. Thorough preparation for business—courses in 
shorthand, typewriting and bookkeeping. Special courses in Music. 89th year opens Sept. 17th, 1919. 


Write for catalog. Address Clarence P. Quimby, President 














~ Dummer Academy 


South Byfield Massachusetts 


157th year. 35 miles from Boston. 370acres. A boys’ boarding and day school, small (60 boys) and demo- 
cratic. Your son—not the class—the unit. Preparation for college and technical schools. Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Tennis courts. New board track. New Golf Course. Hockey pond. Salt-water sports. 
H New building designed for needs of boys from 9 to 14. Lessons, play and 

y ouse. home life carefully planned, correlated and supervised in healthful, com- 


fortable surroundings. For catalog and other information address 
CHARLES S. INGHAM, Ph.D., Headmaster, 


South Bytield, Mass. 











Ourdoorspors. Baile Abbot Academy Thorough College Prepare 


from Boston. Extensive 
gnute~cnhen 
buildings. 


tion. General Course with 
Bowe Science. 
FOUNDED 1828. 


Andover, Massachusetts 


Miss BERTHA BAILEY 


Principal 














BISONESUUINAND, 


A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 





Organized for the development of the individuality of each boy. Each unit of 16 boys under an efficient 
master. Preparatory and scientific departments. Stimulating life in the open. Directed work and play. 


Big athletic fields. Six buildings. Gymnasium. Modern and complete equipment. 79th year. 


LOWER SCHOOL FOR BOYS from 10 to 14. A distinct school with a building of its own. Under the management 


of a house father and mother. 


JOSEPH H. SAWYER, L.H.D., Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 











A Famous Old New England Country School 


2% miles from Boston. Coltegs 3 Preparation. General Courses. Domestic Science 
and Home nagement, trong courses in instrumental and vocal music. 
Modern Languae ages. The school, home and gymnasium are each in separate 
buildings. saree new seeping | porch Fine new Y. W swimming pool. 
Military aril son Uc rid ng canoeing, trips afield. "xt ensive grounds. 
All sports, Upper an lower school. 60 pupils. For catalog address 


Mr. os ae ame P. KENDALL, Principals, 20 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


















oon as they commence, 
Me’n’ my dog’s th’ only ones 
What’s got any sense. 
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REGINA’S REWARD 
HERE is an elderly member of the faculty 
of a New England university, a noted 
JUSTIN O. WELLMAN, A.B., Headmaster. entomologist, who has retained in his 
employ a faithful cook whose services have 
extended over a period of twenty years. Re- 
cently, says Harper’s Magazine, the professor 


Wilbraham Academy in a ceremonious manner summoned her to his 


Fits for Life and for College Work study. 
Five brick buildings, modern g ‘*Regina,’’ he began. “you have now been 
letic f : 
ihleic Gali, compen and farm of 250 acres. in my employ twenty years. As a reward I 
have determined to name the bug I recently 


Moderate rates. 
Gaylord W. Douglass, Headmaster, Box 295, Wilbraham,Mass. || discovered after you.’’ 
oe ¢ 


A STUMBLINGBLOCK 


WOMAN can be just as independent as 
a man!’’ declared Mr. Meekton’s wife 





Colby Academy 


New London, N. H. 


In the New Hampshire Hills. Location unsurpassed. 
Co-educational. Meets college requirements. Gen- 
— courses. Domestic Arts. Music. Modern build- 
ings. Exceptional scientific equipment. Gymnasium. 
Athletic field. Endowment. Founded 1837. Boston 
Office, Tremont Temple. 
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Perry Kindergarten Normal School 
Mrs. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Founder 
Prepares for Kindergarten, Primary and Playground 
positions. Good opportunity for practical work. 22nd year. 
For booklet address Mrs. Harriot Hamblen Jones, 
Principal, Suite 68-18 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


MONSON ACADEMY £2%20%5| «atte: she’ can, THenrietin: metho 


“ ‘*Mebbe she can, Henrietta; mebbe she 
Established 1804. 15 miles from Springfield. An endowed can, a responded Mr. Meekton with unexpected 





school. Certificate privileges. Completely equipped ath- | briskness, ‘*But not while she wears dresses | Cer 


letic field. Modern dormitory. Gymnasium. Rate $450 
Fund for boys of proven worth. Send for catalog. 





that hook up the back. ’’ 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Thorough preparation for college or business, Efficient 
faculty, small classes, individual attention. pore taught how 
tostudy. Military training. Supervised — i NDON” 
For catalogue, address Drawer C-15, Col. T. *D. L 
Bordentown, N. J. Principal ‘and LR 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
18 Highland Street, Natick, Mass. 


ACollege Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles from Boston. 
46 Acres. Skating Pond. Athletic Fields. 5 Buildin 
Gymnasium. Miss Conant, Miss Bigelow, Principals. 


779 B Street, Bost 
3ist year. New building. Courses of one, two pore fives years. 
The war has created great demand for our graduates. Courses in 
Medical Gymnastics and Playgrounds. Apply to The Secretary. 


Wheaton College for Women 


Only small separate college for women in Massachusetts. 
4-year course, A.B. degree. Faculty of men and women. 
20 buildings, 100 acres. ne Catalog. 

Rev. SAMUEL V.CO LL.D., President, 














Proctor Academy 


At the foot of Ragged Mountain 


A homelike school in a community of homes. Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors throughout the year. Gymnasium. 
Personal care of boys and _ Lady 

Principal in —_ of gi College 

preparatory wor'! Agricultural and 
domestic arts courses. Moral and 
religious influences 
wholesome. Expense 
$400. Address 








F.T. CLAYTON, A.M. 
Headmaster 
Andover, New Hampshire 











Norton (30 an from Boston), Mass. 


MOSES BROWN SCHOOL 
Upper School—Unique record for college entrance prep- 
aration and for success of graduates in college. Studio, 
| ree — » latins. gymnasium, swimming pool. 

Lower Sc —Special home care and training of younger 
a Pee classes. Outdoor sports. Catalog. 
ETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Providense, B.I. 


Harvard Dental School 


A Department of Harvard University 
Modern buildings and t. Degree of D. M.D. 
‘om r ized pr spectasy re accepted. 














fro 
Fall term opens September 22, 1919. 





atalog. 
EUGENE H. SMITH, D.M.D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


High School 


and Grammar School Graduates 


The General Electric Company, West Lynn, Mass., 
offers excellent opportunities to —— men to Bre —— 
themselves for the spouse ommercial, 
and Electrical Departments through special — 
carried on at the Lynn Works. 


times and receive adequate wages at the oping. 
both for shop and classroom work. Write illus- 
trated catalogue. All applications should be A 4 to the 


Educational Dept., General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 
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work. There was a 
peculiar horror in 
the business from 
which none of the men 
could shake himself free. The thing had 
happened suddenly, terribly. The squad 
of coast guards who had handled the 
matter were hardy men, used to wild 
happenings on the lonely sea beaches 
of the South Atlantic coast; but there 
was not one of them who did not shud- 
der at the occurrence. Moreover, after 
the attack all their vigorous efforts to 
avenge the outrage had proved vain. 
The facts were these: Four men of 
the Sandy Point squad of coast guards 
had gone out that day to find what the 
trouble was with the Romain-Charles- 
ton telephone line, which had ceased 
to work between Romain and Bull’s 
Island. They had quickly determined 
that the trouble was with the cable that 
crossed Bull’s Inlet, the deep channel 
a mile wide that separated Sandy Point 
from Bull’s Island. For toilsome hours 
that morning they had grappled for the 
cable from a launch; but the tide rips 
were so treacherous and the wind so 
variable that they had 
had to give up the work. 


[: had been grim 
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would have made the trip in two hours and a 
half; but when Gus Davey died before their 
eyes, they made up their minds that before 
starting for the city they would kill the shark. 
They had a good rifle in the launch. They 
wanted vengeance. 

For an hour the three friends of Davey 
cruised about in the launch, but their patrolling 
yielded them nothing. 

‘*We’d better take him to the city now,’’ 
said Henry Alford, the oldest member of the 
squad. ‘‘Will, you’ll go with me. And you, 
Rollins, you’d better stay here on the point 
until we get back. We’ll have to leave all this 
repairing equipment here; and there ought to 
be a man on watch on the beach. It’s eleven 
o’clock now ; we ought to be back by six.’’ 

‘‘All right,’’ said Rollins. ‘‘I’ll stay. If 
anything should happen, though, I can’t re- 
port to the city with the line out of order.’’ 


ORAWINGS BY WALT LOUDERBACK 





‘* There’ll hardly be anything,’’ said the 
other. ‘‘You’ll probably see that big 10,000-ton 
transport. She’s sailing this afternoon. ’’ 

‘*Troopship—for France ?’’ 

‘*You’ve said it. She’ll pass here before we 
get back. ’’ 

Soon the little vessel was beating away from 
the shore, leaving Rollins to maintain the 
patrol of the beach until Alford and Will 
Imbrie should return. 

Rollins knew that in order to keep his mind 
off the gruesome happening of the morning he 
must be occupied. He therefore set about his 
beat, passing down the end of Sandy Point, 
and coming out on the front beach. Off the 
inlet stood a full-rigged ship, now luffing to 
tack. Rollins stopped to watch it. On the route 
that the ship was holding, many vessels passed 
each day; opposite Sandy Point was a focus 
for several steamship lines that drew in toward 
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the coast and a light- 
ship; it was, more- 
over, the point of 
departure for trans- 
atlantic travel. 
Turning back on his beat, he cut 
across the point of the island. As he 
mounted a sand dune his eyes, sweep- 
ing the nearer reaches of the bay, saw 
the thing for which he and his com- 
rades had searched. Turning in slow 
circles, indolent yet savage, the great 
shark was moving close to the shore, 
with its tall fin out of water. Rollins 
stood on the dune in dread fascination. 
The creature was on almost the exact 
spot where it had attacked Gus Davey. 
Rollins could not resist the horrible 
thought that the ghoul was still scent- 
ing human blood in the warm tide. 

‘* If I only had the rifle!’’ he ex- 
claimed to himself. The weapon was 
still in the launch. The huge shark kept 
up its grim manceuvres. Now and then 
it paused ; again it made a furious spurt. 
Once it went a long way off into the 
bay, but it came back to the fatal spot. 
The guard needed no one to tell him 
why the monster returned. 

Again Rollins looked 
seaward. At that moment 





Then, wading down the 
length of the cable from 
the shore, they lifted it 
with the intent of finally 
buoying the end. 

Of the four men on the 
line Gus Davey was the 
best swimmer, and he was 
at the far end of the line. 
As they toiled in the swift 
waters they had been call- 
ing to one another and 
laughing. Suddenly there 
was a fearful cry from 
Davey, and some power- 
ful force tore the cable 
out of the hands of the 
startled men. Where their 
unfortunate comrade had 
been there was a wild 
swirl of white waters, 
now dyed a _ sickening 
red. 

Then Davey appeared, 
calling for help, and the 
three men rushed out and 
drew him to shore. As 
they retreated from that 
dreadful place they were 
aware of a monstrous 
thing that followed them 
—acreature against which 
they had no weapons. 
They laid poor Davey on 
a square of sailcloth on 
the beach; but the huge 
shark had done its work. 
Davey had only strength 
to tell brokenly of the at- 
tack ; then he lapsed into 
unconsciousness, from 
which he was never to 
rouse. 

The first thought of the 
men had been to rush 
their comrade to the hos- 
pital in Charleston, thirty 
miles away. The launch 
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ON CAME THE MONSTROUS CREATURE. ROLLINS REMEMBERED GUS DAVEY. HE REMEMBERED 
THE SUNKEN SHIP. HE REMEMBERED THE TRANSPORT 


the stately ship, on the 
offshore tack, holding a 
course northeast by north 
from Romain Lighthouse, 
suddenly heaved violently 
out of the water, broke 
almost in two, and began 
to sink swiftly by the 
stern. In four minutes 
and a half she had been 
spurlos versenkt. The 
eye of the coast guard 
had been on her when the 
torpedo had gone home, 
and it was upon her until 
she vanished under the 
heaving waters. 

With that terrible sight 
the realization came to 
Rollins that a German 
submarine was skulking 
along the trade route of 
the South Atlantic coast, 
and had begun its deadly 
work. The guards had 
been instructed to watch 
for evidence of under- 
water raiders; but this 
was the first event of its 
kind. The possibility that 
the enemy might make 
an attack with subma- 
rines had been one reason 
for establishing the tele- 
phone line that connected 
Romain Lighthouse and 
Charleston. And now the 
line was broken! There 
was no way of reaching 
Charleston over the wire 
except from the Bull’s 
Island station, which lay 
a mile away across the 
deep, wild inlet. And the 
shark was even now pa- 
trolling the inlet. 

“*T must get headquar- 
ters on the line,’’ Rollins 
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said to himself; ‘‘there’s one vessel sunk and 
there’ll be more this afternoon.’’ And then a 
greater horror occurred to him. He gasped. 
‘*'They’ ll get that transport if she isn’t warned. 
It’s up to me!’’ 

Rollins was not a man who dealt in heroics. 
It was like him to see a thing clearly and 
simply, and to act in the same way. Although 
the life he had been leading since the war 
began had hardened him, he was not such a 
man as Gus Davey had been. Often the coast 
guards, to while away a tedious hour, had 
boxed and tussled on the sands; and it was 
usually Rollins who fared worst of all. He was 
slighter than the others, and he had not that 
burly force or long-winded endurance which his 
comrades possessed; but he was always game 
and good-natured. He was always ready to 
enter a bout, and he was always willing to 
stay in it. 

‘*Rollins,’’? Gus Davey had once said, ‘‘would 
wear any of us down if he had the wind. He 
doesn’t know when to quit.’’ 

The inlet, a mile wide, separated the guard 
from the nearest telephone station. Once there, 
he could get the city, give his news and hold 
up the transport. Although the exact moment 
of sailing had been kept secret, the coast guard 
knew that it would probably be mid-afternoon 
on the high water. It lacked searcely an hour 
of that now. If he entered the water imme- 
diately for the desperate swim that faced him, 
he would, if he reached the other beach, barely 
have time to get his message through. For 
all he knew, the submarine might already be 
skulking southward along the coast; in that 
case she could intercept the transport just out- 
side the harbor bar. 

Rollins crushed on the doorstep of his mind 
the black, fleeting thought of evading the dan- 
gerous duty. He walked down to the edge of 
the water, looking at the inlet and beyond at 
the white beach of the wooded island that was 





his goal. He eyed the 
shark, now not more 


DRAWN BY W. F. STECHER 
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line. Then the man for a moment lost sight of | cedar grove where the telephone booth had | to the scene. They know how to take care of a 
it; but it was only because the gray knife fin | been made. He got Charleston on the line. He | sub. Good work for you, Rollins—good work !’’ 


was turned with its sharp edge toward him and 
could hardly be seen. 

The next moment he saw the creature again ; 
and he believed, from a change in the shark’s 
sullen attitude, that the monster had discov- 
ered him. The shark whirled swiftly, excitedly. 
It swam off toward the shore whence the man 
had started. Then it took up the trail like a 
bloodhound of the deep. The guard saw the 
man-eater coming for him, bearing down on 
him relentlessly. 

Rollins swam valiantly, but with the sicken- 
ing realization that the terrible fate of Gus 
Davey was upon him. Looking back, he saw 
the monster turn, and for a moment his hope 
beat high. 

But before he had gained fifty yards more, 
the creature was again after him. The next 
time the swimmer turned his head he saw the 
great shark, not behind him, but abreast of 
him, and swimming at an angle that would 
bring it full into his course within the next 
thirty yards. 

Rollins shouted and beat the water with his 
hands; but the man-eater had tasted blood and 
had been robbed of its first prey ; it was not to 
be frightened. As itcame on, Rollins was fasci- 
nated by its dreadful size. ‘‘Sixteen feet!’’ he 
muttered. 

The burly terror now headed directly for its 


victim. Instinctively Rollins turned with the | 


cedar log to meet the attack. The oncoming 
shark surged forward so fiercely that it raised 
a wave above it. 

As Rollins awaited the gruesome encounter, 





| got headquarters. He told his story to the 


amazed and excited officer at the other end. 


As the guard came out again on the beach 
he looked across the inlet for the shark. There 


‘*All right,’’ came the voice. ‘‘T'ransport | was no sign of him anywhere. 
‘*Spurlos versenkt for him,’’ said Rollins. 


will be held. Two destroyers will be dispatched 


old squire’s in Maine I have often 

spoken of Elder Witham—the austere 
old preacher whom we boys never liked, 
yet always respected. When farm work 
was urgent he came frequently to help 
us, since he did not in the least disdain 
to labor with his hands. Very efficient hands 
they were, too, for the elder was an ingenious 
Yankee as well as a stern Puritan. 

But the elder had a brother, Andrew, who 
was also a Yankee, with the Puritan left out 
of him. During the first years that we young 
people were at the old squire’s Andrew was 
in California and we did not hear much about 


|: stories of our home life at the 


| him. The elder never mentioned his name and 


a thought swept into his mind that suddenly | looked grave when others did. Once, I remem- 


brought with it a ray of hope. Slipping off the | 
log into the water on the left, he ran his hand | 
along the post and gripped the butt. With the | 


ber, Grandmother Ruth referred to him at 
table, and the elder said with deep ‘feeling: 
‘*Don’t mention Andrew to me. I have given 


other hand he pointed the log toward the shark. | him up. I despair of his future. ’’ 


On came the monstrous creature. Rollins | 





than fifty yards off, as it 
slipped silently through 
the water. 

The coast guard knew 
that in risking his life 
he was. also risking the 
lives of those he hoped 
to save. He must work 
carefully, craftily. He 
must save his own life, 
in order to save’ the lives 
of others. 

For a few moments he 
watched the monster cir- 
cling; he tried to dis- 
cover whether there was 
any regularity in the 
huge shark’s course or 
whether it was erratic. 
It seemed to Rollins that 
the creature never went 
far from a certain point, 
and that-was the fatal 
place where Davey had 
lost his life. The big half 
citcles in which the man- 
eater was swimming had 
for their centre the scene 
of the recent attack. 

‘““T’m- going to start 
out from the point near- 
est the front beach,’’ 
Rollins said to himself. 
“That will give mea lead 
over him. And if I can 
get far enough away be- 
fore he circles this way 
again, he may not find 
me. Now, when he starts 
off on his next tack, I'll 
make my break.’’ 

As Rollins waited for 
the favorable moment, 
his eye fell upon a log 
lying against one of the 
dunes. It had apparently 
been a cedar post. At 
first the guard’s gaze 
rested idly upon it; but 
then his sight sharp- 
ened. 

‘“That’s a dry log,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I’m going to 
swim on that to Bull’s 
Island. It will keep me from playing out when 
1 strike those cross currents out yonder. ’’ 

Stooping, he lifted the log lightly from its 
powdery bed and carried it down to the edge 
of the water. 

As soon as the gray fin headed out into the 
bay, Rollins entered the water. The tide had 
almost ceased to flow, for the flood was near 
its height. The guard, with the small, light log 
under him, began to swim swiftly, but he kept 
his weather eye on the shark. He dreaded the 
critical moment when the huge harrier should 
turn back toward the point; then, if it should 
get wind of him — 

Rollins had left the shore two hundred yards 
behind him before that dreaded moment came. 





“IF 1 CATCH 





He had made good time; but one turn of for- 
tune had broken against him. The shark, in | 
eircling, had turned outward, which brought | 
its course closer to the swimmer’s. It was | 
now heading for Rollins in an almost direct | 





YOU HERE AFTER TO-DAY, I WILL HAVE YOU JAILED," 


THE OLD SQUIRE REPLIED STERNLY 


remembered Gus Davey. He remembered the 
sunken ship. He remembered the transport. 
When the shark, driving on now with tremen- 
dous momentum, appeared to be within ten 
feet of him, Rollins, stretching his arm to get 
the longest leverage possible, drove home his 
blow with all his strength. Like a torpedo 
the sharp log hit full against the head of the 
savage monster. 

The force of the blow had really been given 
by the speed of the great shark. The creature, 
half stunned, rolled up against the guard. 
Backing away with his log, Rollins drove 
home another powerful thrust. 

‘*That for you!’’ he cried. ‘‘You man-eating 
devil! That for you!’’ 

Then, seeing that the creature was beating 
its tail only feebly, he turned in the water 
and swam as swiftly as he could for shore. 
He did not look behind him again. 

Once on the beach, he hurried into the dark 





Queer reports had come back of Brother 
Andrew’s exploits in the 
golden West; and there 
had been one or two let- 
ters from inquisitive mu- 
nicipal officers inquiring 
about his antecedents. 
Elder Witham had re- 
ceived, too, a copy of a 
San Francisco newspa- 
per that contained an 
account of the financial 
collapse of a scheme to 
build a sanatorium that 
was to be supplied with 
pure air by means of a 
pipe, or funnel, a thou- 
sand feet high. Andrew 
Witham, whose name 
was mentioned in con- 
nection with the scheme, 
was reported to have left 
California abruptly for 
Canada. 

William and Andrew 
Witham had grown up 
together at the old 
Witham farm, and after 
their father’s death had 
carried the place on, al- 
though in a rather casual 
manner. Both were fond 
of reading and of exper- 
imenting ; they also liked 
to argue, although their 
disputes often ended in 
hot quarrels. In fact, 
they differed constantly, 
for, whereas William was 
by nature conscientious, 
Andrew seems always to 
have been tricky. 

It was about that time 
that Andrew first got the 
idea that he later tried 
to put into use in Cali- 
fornia. He had been 
reading about the atmos- 
phere and its component 
gases and.as a result con- 
ceived a plan for making 
the air.moré healthful to 
breathe. ™ 

When the boys were 
about eighteen or nine- 
teen, William took a re- 
ligious turn of mind. He 
had attended a series of revival meetings and 
thought, although he was not sure, that he 
had had a call to preach the gospel. While he 
was still in a state of painful uncertainty 
whether to prepare himself for the ministry, 
his brother set his wits to work to influence 
William. Andrew thought that if William 
should leave to become a preacher he himself 
would get possession of the farm. 

Going out to the cornfield, he pasted on 
several pumpkins, which were still green, the 
letters P. G., cut from paper. When the pump- 
kins had turned yellow he secretly rubbed off 
the pieces of paper. On each of the pumpkins 
the letters P. G. were distinctly marked in 
green. 

When William went out with a cart to gather 
the crop he noticed the mysterious letters and 
was filled with wonder. 

‘““P. G., plain as ean be!’’ he exclaimed 
again and again. ‘‘P. G. What can that mean ?’’ 








Andrew said nothing until they were 
driving in with their last load; then he 
remarked casually, ‘‘‘P. G.,’ Bill. I be- 
lieve that stands for ‘Preach the Gospel.’ 
I guess that means you, Bill.’’ 

That wily suggestion is said to have had 
much to do in influencing William to become 
a minister and to assign his rights in the 
farm to Andrew, who engaged to remain at 
home and care for their mother. She lived only 
three years longer, however, and immediately 
after her death Andrew sold the place for 
three thousand dollars and left for California, 
where he hoped to launch his long-cherished 
project. 

William was greatly displeased to have the 
home farm pass into the hands of strangers; 
and before Andrew left the two brothers had 
a heated controversy, in the course of which 
Andrew revealed the origin of the mysterious 
letters on the pumpkins. 

‘*You got your call, all right, Bill,’’ said 
he. ‘‘But ’twas I that called ye.’’ 

After the rumor of Andrew’s flight to 
Canada, we heard nothing more of him at 
home until the date of this chronicle. By that 
time the little group of us young folks at the 
old squire’s had broken up. Cousin Ellen and 
I, indeed, were still there; but Addison, 
Theodora and Halstead had left home. The old 
squire was not doing so much in the lumber 
business as formerly. His sawmill on the 
upper course of Lurvey’s Stream was often 
idle, although seven or eight Freneh-Canadian 
families still lived up there. 

One day strange tidings reached us from the 
mill. A mysterious person had appeared in 
the little settlement and was healing all manner 
of ailments by immersing the sufferers in a 
pool among the ledges of the stream bed above 
the mill. 

The unknown healer called his bath the Pool 
of Siloam ; he had long hair and wore a white 
robe. The charge for this restorative ablution 
was moderate—twenty-five cents. 

Report had it that more than fifty persons 
were;there, being immersed at intervals of two 
days, and that the pool had advertised itself so 
effectively that numbers of people from over 
the border were arriving and camping near the 
mill. 

It was said that the pool mysteriously emp- 
tied itself as soon as a bather left it, and that 
after it filled again the healer would permit 
no one to enter it until the water ‘‘moved,’’ 
which it did at times with loud gurglings. 
Then, after certain incantations by the healer, 
another sufferer stepped into the water. 

Convinced that some charlatan was fleecing 
ignorant people on his property, the old squire 
hastened up there with Elder Witham, who . 
was working with us that week. They found 
a good many people about the place, and, 
hitching their horse some distance below the 
mill, they went round through the woods 
toward the pool. 

Peering through the bushes, they presently 
caught sight of the white-robed one in the act 
of immersing a decrepit Frenchwoman. They 
recognized him instantly. It was the elder’s 
long-absent brother, Andrew! 

The discovery gave the elder such a shock 
that he turned white. Out of respect for his 
feelings, the old squire did not disclose him- 
self; and they came home. That evening, I 
remember, the elder offered fervent prayer for 
‘*those of our own blood who have strayed 
far from the paths of rectitude. ’’ 

The following Monday the old squire drove 
up to the mill again and took a constable with 
him. They examined the pool and ascertained 
that the ‘‘moving of the waters’’ was accom- 
plished by means of a cunningly concealed 
pipe and bellows, which also emptied and filled 
the pool; the mechanism was worked from a 
little booth near by, to which the healer retired, 
ostensibly to beseech divine aid. 

When the old squire bade Brother Andrew 
betake himself and his confidence game off the 
premises, the other laughed brazenly. 

‘T see this performance looks bad to you,’’ 
he said jocosely. ‘‘But have you lived seventy 
years in the world and have not learned yet 
that one round half of it is working a confi- 
dence game on the other half? I haven’t done’ 
these fool folks any harm; I’ve done ’em good 
—more’n twenty-five cents’ worth.’’ 

‘If I catch you here after to-day, I will 
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ETTING on well with 
people is part of a man’s 
life. Lessons in the warm 

social give - and -take between 
persons can be neglected only 
by hermits. We who are glad to live right in 
the midst of this thrilling world soon realize 
that much of our life is directly linked with 
all sorts of people. Dealing with everyone in 
fair friendliness is what we mean by social 
life. Do you want to know how to get on 
with people, how to be a real friend? If so, 
you must study a little the arts of social life; 
nor should you spurn rules and principles 
in the great problem of getting on with your 
kind. 

At the outset observe two things: ‘‘Social’’ 
does not mean dressing up and going to parties 
or being artificial. It means the automatic 
habit of treating everyone—parents, brothers, 
teachers, shopkeepers, newsboys—just as pleas- 
antly and sympathetically as the occasion re- 
quires. ‘‘Arts,’’ moreover, do not mean crafts. 
Many boys believe that being polite involves 
being a hypocrite. The social art means a 
studied method, which soon becomes natural. 
Many of us have to affect good usages until 
they become habitual. 


WHO THE BROTHERS ARE 


HE importance of studying how to be- 

have in broad, generous fashion is ac- 

knowledged when we see that four fifths 
of life’s blunders are owing not to intention 
but to method. Most of us mean to do the right 
thing—we believe that meaning to do what is 
right carries with it the assurance of doing it 
in the right way. That does not always follow. 
The frequent slips in method warrant our 
advising a review of the whole field of social 
contact, to discover toward just what people 
we shall in all our life be expected to hold out 
the friendly hand. And that brings us to the 
title: My Five Brothers. 

The expression appears in one of the great- 
est of stories. You have all heard it—many of 
you often. A rich man, who had lived the 
narrow life of swapping favors with others 
who lived to eat, finally died. The easy-going 
feaster then discovered what he had neglected. 
The story shows that life’s best things are not 
purple and fine linen—not things that can be 
bought or worn or eaten. Only second-best can 
be bought; first-best is given away, given to 
those who through effort deserve. Our rich 
man looked back on this life with a vision 
softened and enlarged. From purer ether he 
saw this planet and its contents. In honester 
light he did not regret his sumptuous daily 
feasts, but he did dwell upon his lost social 
opportunities. This frightened man in the 
tragic story saw that his life had been a fruit- 
less pleasure hunt when it might have been a 
career crowded with brotherliness. He sud- 
denly awoke to the obligations of social exis- 
tence—what he owed to a world full of people. 
And he cried aloud from his lonely gulf-divided 
spot: 

‘*T have five brothers!’’ 

Perhaps the rich man really did have five 
brothers, or perhaps he spoke in a figure as a 


MY FIVE 


seer. Perhaps you may have five real 
brothers in the family, but probably 
not. Perhaps you have two sisters 
and one brother. At all events, 


however the family numbers total, these words | but onee—every day brings them into our expe- 
apply to us. For we shall consider the state- | rience, and with them consequences trivial or 


ment figuratively. We shall insist that every 
boy and girl has five brethren, five areas of 
social responsibility, five directions in which 
to exercise the arts of friendliness. And if 
early in life we recognize this pentagonal obli- 
gation, if we first of all become sensitive to 
life’s manifold opportunities to be a warm, 
generous person—and if after that we learn 
how to behave and what to do—we shall spend 
noble days in a world where, turn where we 
will, one of the five brethren stands, receiving 
and giving in the beautiful commerce of friend- 
liness. 

Who, then, are the five? Stop reading this 
page, shut your eyes, and think. Then see if 
our conclusions agree. But think before you 
read. 

Your first brother is the man you will never 
see. When the minister preaches about foreign 
missions, some people sleepily smile and look 
knowingly as who should say: ‘‘ Here is a sub- 
ject that does not apply to me.’’ Such a person 
is displaying pitiful ignorance. He fancies that 
all people who do not live in his part of the 
world are benighted. The farther from him 
the more savage they are! If others wear dif- 
ferent or fewer clothes than he, eat other sorts 
of food, follow other customs, he thinks that 
there is nothing in common. Out of sight is 
out of social range. What a narrow view for 
any member of our human family to takel 
Those fortunate folk who have lived intimately 
among primitive people assert that the same 
heart beats in every human breast. The boy 
in Zanzibar, the Igorot in Luzon, the Eskimo, 
preferring a candle to candy (as the geogra- 
phies used to tell!), are all like you. You are 
like them. We are all in essentials brothers. 
It is left to us to discover and to claim the 
relationship. One reason why certain tribes or 
races (like our own) have had given to them 
clearer revealed truth or more discovered 
knowledge than others is just to knit new 
bonds of brotherhood through the process of 
sharing the best with those that sit in darkness. 
Big inequalities must have been prearranged, 
to permit the blessed opportunities of giving 
and receiving. Count, then, as first among your 
brothers the one that you will never see. 

Your second brother is the person you will 
see but once. The boy who wants to prove 
his brotherliness must be .on the alert to 
seize opportunities of practical kindness. Such 
chances are ever on the wing, and before you 
know it they are gone! No—not quite before 
you know it. There is always a moment of 
conscious choice. The regret or the chagrin of 
having missed a chance to be kind, as life goes 
streaming by — oh! every memory is scarred 


BROTHERS 
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by ugly monuments to such slow- | 
hearted, sluggish-handed selfishness. | 
Thebrother and the sister in the great | 
human family, whom we shall see 


grave. We are not. permitted to peer inte those 
consequences, we can only grasp the chance 
every day to doa kind deed—like a Boy Scout— 
caring only to do it, gladdened by the romance 
of adding one mite to the world’s store of friend- 
liness. Illustrations of our chances to be brother 
to the person whom we shall see but once 
abound in every mind and come every day. 
You will have such an opportunity before 
sunset; for life, which requires of us to develop 
great souls, richly spreads before us materials 
for the making. 

You will be surprised at your third brother. 
It is the person whom you do not like. There 
are people whom we like more than others, 
and consequently others that we like less! We 
need not try to invent a moralizing escape from 
the more and less of human affinities. No 
doubt they are meant to be. It is not wicked 
to like Tom better than Dick. The trouble 
comes when we dislike Dick. If you take your 
dislikes out and examine them, if you try to 
explain them, often they seem paltry and 
unfounded. Our dislikes generally spring from 
ignorance of others or conceit about ourselves. 
To know all is to pardon nearly all. Often, 
too, our little hatreds spring from a notion that 
it makes us interesting to have and to cherish 
antipathies. Somehow we think it adds spice 
to talk and strength to character if we possess 
enemies! Normal boys and girls regard such 
enemies as unnatural. And that is because 
we do not early develop dislikes—the need of 
emphasizing the third brother comes later on. 
It is well to recognize in time the pitfall of 
petty dislikes. 


“MY DOCTOR FELL” 





I do not love you, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 

But only this I know full well, 
I do not love you, Doctor Fell! 


Te speak of a person as ‘‘my Doctor 
Fell’’ is used as an excuse for unbrother- 
liness. But who are we that we should 
hate or ridicule or despise? Life permits hosts 
of friends and wide areas for love, but not 
a hand’s breadth for hatred. That person 
whom I dislike I shall will to know and hence 
at least to understand. That person whom I 
laugh at—L shall gaze at his face as if I would 
draw it, finding there the deep, sad marks of 
our common human pilgrimage. I shall take 
my pet aversion and by the alchemy of the 


heart’s best promptings turn 
him into a brother. 

You have already guessed the 
fourth of the five brothers. If 
the third is a person whom we 
thought we did not like, the next is the per- 
son we surely do like. The fourth of life’s 
brothers is the friend. 

The best time for making friends is before 
a man is twenty-one years old. Generally, he 
comes into his heritage of friends before he in- 
herits any lesser boon. The greater good comes 
first. As we grow older the tentacles of attract- 
ing and holding draw in. Youth is the hour 
for making friends and learning how to keep 
them. So obviously enviable is the state of 
friendship that no young person needs to be 
exhorted thereto. And yet, be it here noted: if 
we want to have, we must learn to win and to 
keep. Having a friend includes being a friend. 


THE FIFTH BROTHER 





man above referred to, sociable yet lone- 

some. Imagine not having a friend! Such 
a condition is common, and is directly owing 
to a failure to realize the obligations of being a 
friend. To have friends you do not need attract- 
ing influences such as money for soda or a 
rowboat or an automobile. To make friends 
we only need an unselfish, perceptive nature. 

And last,—we place it as a climax and not 
as an afterthought, —who shall the fifth brother 
be? In this review of human sociability we have 
gone from Zanzibar to the boy round the corner, 
but have we forgotten the hearth at home? No, 
the first obligation of general, gentle friend- 
liness is in our own family. Charity is not the 
only virtue that begins at home—they all do. 
Let none of us deserve the slurring title: street 
angel, household devil. Let us keep our best, 
our gentlest and our strongest for our loved ones 
at home. We should not permit ourselves to be 
any more polite to outsiders than we have been 
and are to insiders! The first obligation of being 
a brother is toward that one who is by position 
—not by choice or by moral conviction, but by 
position—our friend. Our nearest of kin should 
be our best friends. But if that is not in every 
ease achievable, let us not conclude that home 
may degenerate into a sort of bear garden, 
where growling is the expected privilege. 

‘*Home,’’ says a speaker in a recent poem, 
‘tis the place where, when you have to go there, 
they have to take you in.’’ ‘‘No,’’ comes the 
gentle correction: ‘‘I should have called it 
something that somehow needn’t be deserved. ’’ 

There you have it! Home is that set of 
tender associations which, because it need not 
be deserved, but is a matter of course and is 
subjected to hard daily use, needs the most 
careful guarding, the gentlest technique of 
brotherliness, the most generous uses of the 
heart. Study well that fifth brother of yours, 
the one who without romance or glamour is 
your brother by position and by gift. 

Those are the five brothers whom every boy 
or girl may claim. So conceived, our world be- 
comes a great drama of possibilities; so lived, 
life never grows stale, but on every side invites 
us to brotherhood and to service. 


Si people go through life, like the rich 





have you jailed,’’ the old squire replied sternly 
and left without further words. P 

But the next evening, as our family were at 
supper,—the elder had gone to his home two 
miles away,—whom should we see at the open 
door but Brother Andrew—without his white 
robe. The old squire got up suddenly and went 
to confront him there, saying, ‘‘Well, sir?’’ in 
no very friendly tone. 

‘IT wish to speak with you,’’ Brother 
Andrew remarked gently. 

‘*T cannot imagine why,’’ the old squire re- 
plied coldly. 

‘‘Just a word—out in the yard,’’ the other 
pleaded in the same gentle tone. 

The old squire regarded him for some mo- 
ments. ‘‘Very good,’’ he said at last. ‘‘Speech 
is free.’’ 

We saw them walking out past the garden 
and afterwards along the cart road that led 
over to the Aunt Hannah lot. They were out 
at least an hour, until after dark ; and then the 
old squire came back alone. 

‘*What did that wicked fellow have to say to 
you?’’ Grandmother Ruth exclaimed. 

‘‘Oh, well, a great many things,’’ he replied 
noncommittally. After a while he asked me, 
‘‘What do you know about ozone?’’ 

I did not know much more about it than 
that it was a form of oxygen. 

My information was so indefinite that the 
old gentleman went past me to the sitting 
room, lighted a lamp and got down the ‘‘O”’ 
volume of the encyclopedia; and he was still 
there, reading, when I went to bed. 

Three or four days later Brother Andrew 
called again and stayed for an hour or two; 
but apparently the old squire did not have 
much to say to him. Afterwards, throughout 
the fall, we heard that Andrew was living with 
one of the French families up at the mill. The 





old squire drove up once or twice to make sure 
that he had discontinued his cures at the pool. 
Later, during the cold season, when the saw- 
mill was running, Brother Andrew worked 
there as a millman and invented several new 
contrivances that proved practicable in manu- 
facturing lumber. The old squire was much 
pleased with Brother Andrew’s ingenuity. 
The fellow was really a genius, brimful of 
inventions. When he had first gone to Califor- 





nia he had tried to form a company to build | 


a sanatorium at Sausalito, near San Francisco, 
and to erect a great pipe on the summit of 
Mount Tamalpais. When that scheme failed 
he tried to interest people in setting up lofty 
pipes, first on the summit of Mount Shasta, 
and afterwards on Mount Rainier, and in 
building sanatoriums at Tacoma and Seattle 
and at Portland, Oregon. After those schemes 
collapsed he fled to Canada. ; 

Apparently he had undertaken most of the 
knavery that he resorted to in those years in 
order to get money for his cherished project, 
in which he sincerely had faith. After emerg- 
ing from his long seclusion in Canada, the 
tall smokestack of the old squire’s sawmill up 
there in the woods had attracted his attention 
and had suggested a fresh opportunity of put- 


ting his idea into practice. It was to raise | 
money for that purpose that he started his | 


ridiculous, not to say impious, Pool of Siloam. 

He seems to have been stone-blind, so to 
speak, on the moral side of his mind. What 
makes me think so was the utterly unabashed 
manner in which he turned to the squire after 
the old gentleman had so sternly rebuked him. 
It seemed equally strange to many persons that 
he should actually induce the old squire to 
help him. 

The fact is that our old squire was himself 
always somewhat of a Yankee as well as a 


| injurious to human life. 





Puritan. To the end of his life new inventions 
captivated him; and often we heard him say 
that the inventions we had to-day were as 
nothing to what were coming within the next 
two centuries. ‘‘How I wish I could live to 
see them!’’ he exclaimed more than once. 
Andrew Witham’s idea was, the old squire 
told me later, that the air as we breathe it, | 
close down to the surface of the earth, not only | 
contains a great deal of fine microscopic dust | 
and germs of disease, but also is lacking in 
ozone, which is a disinfectant, and which, 
when inhaled in small quantities, is a vital 
stimulant. He was well aware that when 
breathed in large quantities, it is, like oxygen, 


His plan was to build a sanatorium and by 
means of a high-powered engine and a large 
pipe, erected to a great height, to suck down 
air impregnated with ozone, from the upper 





regions, which persons residing inside the 
building could breathe to the great advantage | 
of their health. | 

‘*T knew the fellow was a rogue,’’ the old | 
squire said afterwards, ‘‘but I thought there 
might be something in his ozone idea and that 
good might result from it.’’ 

On account of Grandmother Ruth’s opposi- 
tion to such schemes, he said very. little about 
the matter at home. 

When I went up to the mill in August I 
found that work was well along on Brother 
Andrew’s project. On the high bluff above the 
mill a pipe, two feet in diameter and supported 
by numerous guys and stays, had already been 
raised to a height of two hundred and fifty feet. 
That, added to the height of the bluff ond | 
the altitude of the region, carried the top of the 
pipe nearly two thousand feet above sea level. 

At the foot of the bluff the pipe turned and | 
continued on for a thousand feet down to the 





bank of the stream, below the mill. There a 
branch of the pipe entered a small structure 
consisting of a single room, sealed up inside 
with matched boards and having only one 
window and a single door, both of which could 
be closed tight. Into this experimenting room 
air, which, theoretically, contained ozone, 
could be sucked down from aloft by means of 
a blower set in the pipe and run at high speed 
by the steam engine in the mill. 

The main pipe continued on beyond the 
branch for a hundred feet; from this lower end 
the excess of air sucked in at the top could be 
expelled. When the blower was working there 
was a small hurricane down there. 

The blower could be reversed, if desired, so 
as to discharge air at the top end; and ona 
hot day, when the air near the surface of the 
ground was heated, a visible cloud, looking like 
mist, could be seen at the top. That, of course, 
resulted from the warm air’s condensing into 
vapor when expelled into the cooler stratum 
of the atmosphere above. 

Brother Andrew declared that, with a loftier 
pipe and greater engine power, he could pro- 
duce rain at will, and that he could also blow 
away an impending thundersquall or hail- 
storm; but the primary object of his contriv- 
ance was to suck down ozone from the upper 
atmosphere, to help sufferers from hay fever, 
tuberculosis and other pulmonary ills, as well 
as to improve the general health of all. 

What Brother Andrew might have ultimately . 
demonstrated is uncertain, for, a week or so 
after my first trip up there, he was found dead 
in his experiment room. He had apparently 
been dead two or three days; there were no 
signs of his having met death by violence, and 
we came to the belief that during one of the 
thunderstorms, of.which there had been several 
lately, a lightning stroke, coming down the 
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lofty iron pipe, had killed him. What made the 
conjecture more probable was that a section 
from the top of the pipe had fallen, as if it had 
been knocked down. It is evident that the pipe, 


only safe way he could find 
to resist the man’s ever greater 
appeal was to keep away from 
him. But on the following Saturday Anstruther 
had an errand in Longfield and asked Sally 
and Jack to walk over with him. Sally, sorely 
tempted, dared not hurt Rosemary by accept- 
ing; but Jack could not refuse, and, flinging 
caution to the wind, had a glorious holiday. 
At the supper table that night Jack forgot 
himself and addressed Anstruther as ‘‘father’’ 
—and right before Rosemary. How he came 
to do it he did not know. His heart 
sank when he saw tears come into 











rising to a height of six hundred feet above | from unrelieved grief. Later the old squire 
the mill, offered a fine conductor for electricity. | had the pipe taken down; and people began to 
The old elder was not present at his brother’s | forget the strange character whose monument 
funeral, less from resentment, however, than | it had been. Few people remember him now. 


THE POETS MONUMENT 


GBy Jo slyn Gray De chapter Three. in which Jack opens a door 


dering about the room, whistling, and now 
and then coughing violently. 

‘‘Jack, you haven’t taken cold?’’ she in- 
quired anxiously. 

‘‘No’m—sort of smoky here—I mean it seems 
so; only it’s a coal fire, of course. ’’ 

‘*You don’t seem like yourself,’’ his mother 
said kindly. ‘‘Is it that you’re sorry, too, be- 
cause of daddy, Jack?’’ 

‘*T don’t know’s I am!’’ he muttered. 
‘*Guess I’ll go over to Lewis’s, mother.’’ 

His mother stopped him with a hand on his 
shoulder. ‘‘ Jack, you didn’t—of course you 


ECRETLY Jack liked his | Jack was behaving in singular fashion, wan- 
stepfather immensely. The | 
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“T Jet Cherry out—out the window. He’s 
gone—lost!’’ said the boy desperately. 

Anstruther turned without a word, but be- 
fore he reached the door Jack stopped him. 

‘Tt was a long time ago—this noon—and he 
went way, way off.’’ 

Anstruther dropped into a chair and fora 
moment stared at the boy. Then he spoke. 

‘*Jack, do you realize what that means?’’ 
he demanded. ‘‘I don’t believe you can. The 
ground is covered with snow and the ther- 
mometer has stood at freezing all day. Even if 
that delicate little bird didn’t die from cold, 
he would starve, for every particle of food is 





Rosemary’s eyes. If she had been 
angry, it would not have been so bad, 
—although he could not imagine 
such a thing as Rosemary angry, — 
but he had hurt her terribly. She felt 
so alone, with only Sally and himself 
to stand by her. And now she would 
think that he had deserted her! 

All that evening and all the next 
day he tried to explain to her, but 
Rosemary would not give him a 
chance. She kept away from him, 
with a sad face and a grieved look 
in her eyes that made his heart 
ache. By Monday the boy was quite 
wretched. And child as he was, he 
could think of no way of appeasing 
his sister and getting back into her 
good graces except by doing some- 
thing to make his stepfather mad, 
as he put it to himself. 

When Anstruther had come to live 
with them, he had brought his 
mother’s canary bird and hung him 
in the sunny window of his study. 
He was devoted to the little creature, 
which was very tame and which, 
when he opened the door of the 
eage, would fly to him and perch on 
his finger. All the Greenaway chil- 
dren were passionately fond of ani- 
mals, and this engaging little creature 
appealed strongly to every one of 
them, Rosemary not excepted. But she 
said to Jack and Sally that it would 
have killed father to see a wild bird 
eaged and beating against his bars; 
it was like a man of Anstruther’s 
coarse fibre, she observed, to keep that tiny 
prisoner to sing to him and to minister to his 
pleasure. 

Wherefore Jack kept sternly away from 
Cherry, although he was secretly thrilled 
whenever the bird sang. Sally, who never 
appeared to notice the little creature, hung 
over the cage in ecstasy whenever she could 
steal in and be alone; and she envied little 
Emily, who shared Anstruther’s open affection 
for the bird, and who was allowed to take all 
the eare of him. 

On that Monday afternoon, Jack overtook 
Rosemary as she came from school. 

‘*T let that bird out this noon, Rosemary,’’ 
he remarked casually. 

‘*What do you mean, Jack?’’ Rosemary 
asked, with her brown eyes full of wonder. 

‘*That poor little canary bird. I opened the 
window and the cage door and set him free.’’ 

‘*O Jack!’’ Rosemary cried in dismay. 

‘‘Why, Rosemary, you don’t —’’ 

‘‘O Jack, it was dear of you, just like dar- 
ling father,’’ she cried, ‘‘ only —I’m afraid 
you’]l—catch it! He’ll be awfully angry. ’’ 

‘*Pooh, I don’t care for him!’’ rejoined Jack 
scornfully. 

‘*I’ll stand by you as far as I can, Jack,’’ 
Rosemary assured him sweetly, ‘‘and even if 
he should—hurt you, it will soon be over, and 
the little bird has his liberty forever. And you 
can use my skates any night you like. They 
have scraped the pond since this snow came.’’ 

When they reached the house, little Emily 
was crying bitterly. Their mother explained 
that they had found the cage open and the bird 
gone. 

‘*Don’t cry, little Emily, ’’ Jack said. ‘*Come 
out in the back yard and make a snow man.’’ 

But the child refused to be comforted. 

Rosemary was staring at her mother. 
‘*Mother! What’s the matter with your eyes?’’ 
she cried. ‘‘You haven’t been crying? I 
thought you didn’t care for birds?’’ 


‘*T ecouldn’t help liking Cherry,’’ said her | 


mother. ‘‘And your father will feel terribly ; 
I can’t bear to tell him.’’ 

‘*Don’t call him my father!’’ cried Rose- 
mary, the more sharply because her mother’s 
tears hurt her. And she left the kitchen hastily. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Anstruther was aware that 








HE LIGHTED THE LAMP AND DISCOVERED A WRETCHED LITTLE BOY, WHO 
LOOKED VERY SMALL AND FRIGHTENED 


wouldn’t have done such a thing!’’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘‘O Jack, you didn’t let that little 
bird out?’’ 

The boy hung his head. 

‘* Not on purpose, Jack? ’’ she demanded, 
and his guilty face betrayed him. 

‘* Jack Greenaway!’’ she exclaimed in a 
quiet, indignant voice as soon as she could 
speak at all. ‘‘In all your life you never have 
done anything to pain your mother as this 
does. ‘lake off your overcoat and go right up 
to daddy’s study and wait there until he comes. 
You must tell him yourself what you have 
done. ’’ 

When Rosemary returned, tears were stream- 
ing down her mother’s cheeks, and the girl fled 
precipitately. Dusk fell, but Mrs. Anstruther 
did not light the lamp. She sighed deeply 
when she heard her husband’s step in the shed, 
and wondered vaguely why he was entering 
by the back door. 

He came in and kissed her eagerly. 

‘‘What do you think I’ve done, Emily ?’’ he 
exclaimed. ‘‘I couldn’t consult you, dear, be- 
cause it was so sudden. I’ve brought a dog 
home—a forlorn little pup—for Jack. A little 
urchin too young to understand was dragging 
him by the neck down by the Common, and I 
went home with him and bought the dog from 
the mother. You don’t mind ?’’ 

In the glow from the coal fire he saw her 
cover her face. 

‘‘What is it, dear? Has anything happened ?”’ 
he asked anxiously. 

She tried to smile. ‘‘O Thad, it’s only that 
—dJack has been a bad, bad boy!’’ she cried. 
‘*He’s waiting up in your study. Go right up, 
and I hope you’ll punish him severely. ’”’ 

He turned back to ask her to bring in the 
pup from the shed and to give him some warm 
milk. Then, dropping his things in the hall, 
he went up to his study. As he went, he said 
to himself that if Jack had been as bad as his 
mother seemed to intimate then Rosemary was 
behind it. 

He closed the door, lighted the lamp and 
discovered a wretched little boy, who looked 
very small and frightened. 

‘Well, Jack, what’s up?’’ he inquired. 

‘*T let your bird out,’’ said Jack miserably. 

‘‘What’s that?’’ cried Anstruther sharply. 





covered up. I suppose it was an accident, but 
you must have been fooling with Cherry and 
must have been very careless. ’’ : 

‘*T did it on purpose,’’ the boy declared. 

His stepfather’s face was stern. 

‘‘Jack Greenaway! I find it hard to believe 
it of you. You know, of course, that it would 
have been less cruel to have killed little Cherry 
outright— to have crushed him with your 
hands. ’’ 

Jack paled. 

Anstruther sighed. ‘‘Tell me, what in the 
world possessed you, Jack, to do such an out- 
rageous thing?’’ 

‘*T thought he—wanted his freedom—wanted 
to fly with other birds,’’ said Jack; and An- 
struther knew that he had been right in regard 
to Rosemary. 

‘‘A canary isn’t a wild bird, Jack, and 
doesn’t want to get out with other birds any 
more than a pet cat wants to get into the deep 
woods with the wildcats. Canaries have lived 
for generations and generations in captivity 
and are so accustomed to it that they couldn’t 
take care of themselves as the wild birds do. 
Even if you took them to a tropical country, 
I doubt whether it would be wise or kind to 
turn them out to shift for themselves. And 
on a day like this to drive that little creature 
from a warm room and food and care out 
into the cold— I don’t know how you’ll be 
able to sleep when you go to your own warm 
bed. ” 

‘“*T never thought,’’ faltered the boy. 

‘*Then you didn’t do it wholly for the bird’s 
sake ?’’ demanded Anstruther. 

Jack could not answer. 

‘*Jack, do you mean that you did it simply 
to hurt me?’’ 

‘*I guess that’s about it,’’ the boy confessed 
wretchedly. ‘‘But—I—I can’t see now why I 
did it; and, father, I can’t stand this, honest 
and true. Do what you’re going to do to me, 
but don’t say any more and—don’t look at me 
in that way. I wish—I just wish I were dead 
myself instead of that poor little Cherry!’’ 

As he buried his face in his sleeve, his step- 
father went to him, put his arm round him 
and drew him down to the sofa. : 

‘*No, you don’t wish that, Jack,’’ he said 
kindly, ‘‘though you’ll regret what you did 











for a long, long time — perhaps always. You 
were thoughtlessly but not deliberately cruel. ’’ 

He rose suddenly, took the empty cage and 
put it out of sight on a closet shelf, then re- 
turned to the sofa. 

‘*But you did wrong deliberately and in cold 
blood, *’ he said seriously. ‘‘Now we can’t do 
that, you know, Jack. We can make mistakes ; 
we can fall into mischief; we can commit bad 
acts on the spur of the moment, and we can 
even do worse ones in moments of anger; we 
can be fairly bad, indeed, and not have it count 
awfully against us, if we just stumble and fall 
into wrongdoing. But we can’t be deliberate 
and cold-blooded about it, else we are on the 
straight road toward being monsters instead 
of men. We can’t plot out wrong actions; we 
can’t sit down and say, ‘Let us consider how 
we can most hurt this human being. True, he 
hasn’t hurt us,—he’s tried to be our friend, 
indeed,—but that will only make it hurt him 
the more and may make us more pleasing in 
the sight of another.’ ’’ 

Jack felt the meaning of his stepfather’s 
words. More than that, the boy felt the good- 
ness of the man to the depths of his own 
warm, boyish heart. He raised his eyes from 
the stubby toes of. his boots. 

‘* That’s just right, father,’’ he faltered. 
**T’l] never—Oh, I never can—I’m 
just awfully sorry! I don’t see how 
I could, but I never will again. And 
—I’m glad you’re here—to make me 
see things right.’’ 

Anstruther put his arm round the 
lad’s thin shoulders. 

‘* All right, we’ll start out again,’’ 
he said. ‘‘But now, you’ll have to 
help me out of a difficulty. I’ve been 
thinking for some time you ought to 
have a dog, Jack—every boy ought 
to, and every family. To-night I 
happened upon a forlorn little mon- 
gre] that nevertheless has a way with 
him and brought him home to you 
with all the zeal of an old boy that 
always had a dog when he was 
young. Well,’’— he smiled,— ‘‘ you 
know the situation I found myself 
up against! Now, what am I to do 
with the pup?”’ 

Jack was always pale, but now his 
freckles stood out sharply against 
his white face. Going over to the 
window, he stared out, although un- 
aware of the falling snow. 

Presently, without turning, he said 
in a low, strained voice, ‘‘Give him 
to little Emily. She’d be just as crazy 
about him as ever I would.’’ 

‘*That’s a first-rate idea,’’ said 
Anstruther. ‘‘ Come on down and 
we’ll have it over at once. ’’ 

As they entered the kitchen to- 
gether, they found little Emily and 
her mother hanging over the puppy 
—a forlorn, ugly but singularly ap- 
pealing mongrel, with ragged ears, 
a stub of a tail, unsteady legs and big 
feet. He was lapping his third saucer of milk 
in a very slobbery fashion. 

Little Emily glanced up fearfully. But ap- 
parently the worst was over, and Jack and his 
stepfather were on friendly terms again. 

‘*How would you like to have the puppy 
for your own, little Emily?’’ Anstruther in- 
quired. 

The child ran to him. ‘‘O father, for my very 
own ?’”’ 

‘*Yes, honey child. ’’ 

She clapped her hands, pulled him down and 
hugged him warmly. But as he took her up, 
the child’s face grew sober. 

‘*You brought him to Jack, honey father, 
didn’t you?’’ 

He acknowledged soberly that he had. 

‘*But Jack has been a very, very naughty 
boy, baby, ’’ said her mother severely. ‘‘Mother 
has never felt so bad over any act of any of 
her children as she feels for what Jack has 
done to-day.’’ 

Jack’s eyes left the puppy and fell upon his 
boots. 

‘*T guess he’s sorry,’’ said the child sagely, 
stroking Anstruther’s sandy hair with her 
gentle little hand. ‘‘Father, if the puppy is 
really and truly my own, I could give him to 
Jack, couldn’t I?’’ 

‘*You certainly could, little Emily,’’ he 
assured her, greatly to the astonishment of the 
other two. 

The child wriggled down and ran to her 
brother. 

‘*Then I’ll give him to you, Jacky dear,’’ 
she said sweetly. 

Jack gave her an awkward little squeeze. 

‘‘Of course I couldn’t take him, could I, 
father?’’ he asked rather wistfully. 

‘*Little Emily can do as she likes with him,’’ 
Anstruther repeated. 

‘*O Thad! ’’ exclaimed his wife reproach- 
fully, and as Jack made a sudden dash toward 
the puppy she stopped him. 

‘*You’re not to touch that puppy, Jack,’’ 
she said firmly. ‘‘I don’t think you ought to 
have him at all; but if father’s willing, very 
well. Only you’re not to touch him or speak 
to him or have anything to do with him for 
two weeks. I insist that you shall have that 
time to think over what you’ve done. And now 
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you and little Emily go into the living room, 
and father’l] help me with supper. ’’ 

At the supper table Sally’s chair was empty. 
No one had seen her, but little Emily found 
her in the room that they shared and brought 
back word that she did not want any supper. 
Mrs. Anstruther looked at Rosemary—to the 
girl’s indignation—and sighed as who should 
say, ‘‘What next?’’ 

‘* Jack,’’ she said impatiently, ‘‘go up and 
tell Sally to come down at once. I don’t care 
whether she wants any supper or not; she’s to 
come down and sit in her place at the table.’’ 

Sally’s eyes were red. She took. her seat 
meekly and did not refuse food, as her mother 
had expected her to do, although it was plain 
that she had difficulty in swallowing. Everyone | 
supposed she had been crying out of sympathy 
for Jack. But Sally had not been thinking of 
Jack at all. Anstruther himself hardly felt the 
loss of Cherry more keenly than the little girl. 

A stinging, sleet-like snow that had begun 
to fall an hour earlier increased momentarily. 
Suddenly the wind veered about and drove the 
icy flakes against the dining-room windows. 
Anstruther happened to glance at Rosemary, 
who lowered her eyes quickly. Of course she 
had thought of the poor little bird exposed to 
the storm, and she felt that his glance was 
reproachful. It was apparent that he had not | 
been severe with Jack. He blamed her for it 
all! 

The girl choked suddenly, took up her glass 
of water and spilled its contents awkwardly 
over the table. Anstruther glanced at her as 
anyone naturally would in such circumstances, 
but Rosemary could almost hear him say, 
‘‘Good heavens, haven’t you done enough for 
one day ?”’ 

‘‘O Rosemary, my clean tablecloth!’’ cried 
her mother fretfully; and Rosemary lost her 
temper. 

She raised her head; her eyes were blazing, 
her cheeks flaming. But at that instant a 
‘ tremendous blast beat against the window, 
banging a shutter with a noise like an explo- 
sion. 

‘*O father!’’ cried Sally suddenly. ‘‘O father! 
Poor little Cherry!’’ 

Rising impulsively, she ran to him, threw 
her arms about his neck and hid her face on 
his shoulder. 

‘*Father, dear father, I loved Cherry, too!’’ 
she cried. ‘‘I’m so sorry for him—and for you. ’’ 

After the puppy had been put to bed and the 
children had gone to their rooms, Rosemary 
sat by the small table in the living room with 
her history in hand, but without turning a 
page. She felt appallingly alone. Of course she 
had known that Jack would forget his father 
and go over to Anstruther sooner or later; and 
although she had expected this affair of the 
canary to postpone such action, it was not the 
great shock it might have been to find that it 
had brought them together. But Sally! Sally, 
her mainstay! It had conquered Sally, too! 
Sally had called him father and had thrown 
her arms about his neck, and he had kept her 
on his knee half the evening. And once having 
given in, Sally was utterly lost. She would be 
as loyal a partisan as she had been zealous 
against him. 

Rosemary’s regret over Jack’s mistake was 
not, however, wholly selfish ; although she had 
never yielded to her desire to speak to the lost 
bird, even the stifled longing to do so had given 
the little creature a place in her heart that 
ached dully underneath as she thought of him 
exposed to the storm. At another terrific blast 
she shuddered involuntarily. 

‘*Rosemary, you needn’t feel concerned any 
longer, ’’ Anstruther remarked gently. ‘‘ Unless 
Cherry has found shelter somewhere, he must 
have died some time ago. In either event he 
isn’t suffering now.’’ 

Rosemary flushed. ‘‘I wasn’t thinking of the 
bird at all!’’ she cried. 

“Oh, pardon me. I thought you were. ’’ 

Rosemary stared at her book through a blur 
of tears. What an evil influence that man had! 
She had told a lie! And he believed her respon- 
sible for the whole thing—for the death of an 
innocent bird. She could not bear it. 

Closing her book, she rose and stood before 
his chair. 

“T told you a lie. I was thinking of the 
bird,’’ she said haughtily. 

And before he and her mother could recover 


gold, and wrapped about with a silk wrapper. 
Turning readily to the Lines on a Caged | 
Finch, the girl lost herself in the familiar and 
beloved verses. Later, as she returned the 
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[: was in the days before good 


roads, railways and telegraph 

lines made brigandage unprofit- 
able in San Diego County. As Pete 
Carson, vaquero for the San Diego 
Cattle Company, jogged lazily along 
a trail walled high on either side 
with chaparral he suddenly heard 
a crackling in the thicket just behind him. 
Whirling his horse, he whipped out his revolver 
with the rapidity of lightning. Then, with his 
rein arm held high and his spurs poised for 
striking, he sat ready to charge, firing into the 


| brush. At that moment a barefooted, ten-year- 


old boy carrying his luncheon in a paper bag 
appeared in an opening. 

‘* Hello, Pete! ’’ he said, grinning. ‘‘ Not 
a-going to shoot me, are you? Say, that horse 
will carry double, won’t he?’’ 

‘*You must be trying to get shot, ain’t 
you ?’’ demanded Pete severely. 

‘‘Well, Johnny Olson told paw that the 
Gonzales outfit was heading up this way from 
the Mexican line. And paw 
told me to lie low in the 





| volume to its hiding place, she asked herself 
| with a sigh why Jack could not have waited 
until spring before he liberated the canary. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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bounced off the horn of his saddle, 


let out a yell. 
Jumping his mount into a run, Pete 


back over his shoulder he saw five 
| Mexicans dash out into the path and give 
chase. They were yelling like coyotes and 
spurring and lashing their horses. 

Fortunately, in that trench-like trail they 
had to ride single file; and only the foremost 
rider could fire. The man in the lead, a big, 
black Mexican who wore a high-peaked, silver- 
spangled hat, was shoving cartridges into a 
heavy, nickel-plated revolver that flashed in 
the sun. 

Ordinarily Pete would have known just 
what to do. On a former occasion three Mexi- 
cans had fired on him from the brush, and he 
had promptly spurred in after them and put 
them to rout; but now, with a small boy on 
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oaks fifty yards behind him. One bullet | 


raced madly along the trail. Glancing | 


| 


severed the strings that held it to the saddle. 
A moment later he was dragging at the end of 
his fifty-foot reata a sack that was vomiting 
bees. The trench-like trail darkened with the 
angry horde. ‘lhe bees were the old-fashioned, 
vicious, little black fellows, and every one of 
them felt insulted. 

‘*Ride hard, Jack!’’ Pete said. ‘‘We’re leav- 
ing a red-hot trail; it ought to set some ponies 
to bucking. ’’ 

When Pete had dragged the bag of bees a 
hundred yards he dropped the rope. A moment 
later they approached the big rock. 

‘*Get ready to slide off, Jack. Here is 
where we —’’ 

Pete was about to say ‘‘unload,’’ but he did 


| not have a chance to finish the sentence. His 
another raked a furrow across his | 


shoulder. Jack, although untouched, | 


mount, although an exceedingly swift animal 
for a short distance, was short-winded; and 
now, stumbling, or possibly stepping on a 
rolling stone, it faltered, failed to recover, 
plunged forward, went down and keeled over. 
Almost before they knew what was happen- 
ing Pete and Jack hit the ground. Pete, who 
was skilled at taking falls, let himself roll 
loosely over and over. Jack landed hard and 
lay motionless. 

The five Mexicans let out wild, exultant 
yells as Pete’s horse went down ; but a moment 
later, as they rode into the swarm of angry 
bees, the tenor of their cries changed. Shout- 


| ing profanely in shrill Mexican Spanish, they 


began to fight off the stinging insects. 

Pete, rising on his hands and knees at the 
point where he had stopped rolling, drew his 
revolver and opened fire. Two of the Mexi- 





| horses and raced back up the trail. 


cans, those farthest behind, wheeled their 
The two 
next in line turned at a sharp 
right angle and spurred off 





brush if I heard anyone 
coming. ’’ 

‘* That’s a good enough 
move,’’ admitted the cow- 
boy, ‘‘but next time don’t 
break any brush when I’m 
passing you—savvy ?”’ 

‘* All right, Pete. Say, 
that’s one of the horses you 
captured from the Gonzales 
outfit, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Yes, and Gonzales sent 
word that he was coming up 
across the line some day and 
get his horses and me, too.’’ 

‘*He’ll ride double, won’t 
he?”’’ asked the boy quickly. 
‘“‘Aw, come on; give me a 
ride, Pete! It’s an awful 
ways down to that school- 
house. ’’ 

‘*Can’t do it, Jack,’’ re- 
plied Pete good-naturedly. 
‘*T’ve got about a hundred 
thousand passengers, more 
or less, on behind me al- 
ready. And each one of ’em 
has got dynamite enough in 
his tail to raise a strong man 
three feet.’’ 

‘‘Aw, go on, Pete! Say, 
you’re going to give mea 
ride, aren’t you?’’ 

‘*Come over here, sonny, 
and listen to this.’’ 

Pete gently shook a gunny 
sack that was tied on behind 
the saddle. The boy’s eyes 
grew round as he listened to 
the muffled buzz of multi- 
tudinous tiny wings. 

‘““Oh!’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Bees! How did you ketch 
7em?’’ 

‘«There’s nothing to it— 
when you know how. When 
you see a swarm hanging 
down on a limb go right up 
to ’em—move slow and they 
won’t sting you—and slip a gunny sack right 





THE MAN IN THE LEAD, 
CARTRIDGES INTO 





A BIG, BLACK MEXICAN,.. 


behind and a bag of bees bobbing about in 


- WAS SHOVING 
A HEAVY, NICKEL-PLATED REVOLVER 


through the thicket as only 
skilled brush riders can ; but 
the man in the lead — the 
big, black fellow—was not 
easily daunted. In spite of 
shots from ahead, bees in 
his hair and bees pelting 
him from all sides, in spite of 
the snorting of his splendid 
mount and the angry shak- 
ing of its head, he charged 
straight on. It was Pancho 
Gonzales himself, and Pan- 
cho, as everyone knew, was 
a determined bandit. More- 
over, he had a score to settle 
with Pete Carson. 

While reloading his re- 
volver, Pete took his eyes 
off the charging Mexican. 
When he looked up, Gon- 
zales’ horse was bucking. 
And what bucking it was— 
and what riding! The horse, 
a wiry sorrel, would put its 
nose almost to the ground, 
bounce violently skyward, 
‘* sunfish ’’ halfway round 
and come down stiff-legged. 
The big, black Mexican had 
hooked his spurs into the 
cinch and was sticking like 
a leech. Pete, who had not 
the heart.to fire on a man 
whose horse was bucking, 
wondered how the bandit 
could keep his head and ride 
so well with bees pelting 
him from every direction. 
Suddenly, as Pete watched, 
the sorrel rose grandly on 
its hind legs; for a moment 
it stood there, quivering on 
the balance and madly shak- 
ing its head. Pete, knowing 
well what that meant, start- 
ed to his feet. At the same 
instant the bandit’s horse 
flung itself over backward. 
There was an agonized yell from Gonzales; 





up over ’em. Fold the mouth of the sack | front, he was somewhat flustered. Before he | the horse, lying on its back and pawing the 


right round the limb and tie it with a string. 
Then cut the limb off, and you’ve got ’em. 
Judge Baker gives me a dollar for every swarm 
I bring him.’’ 
‘“That’s pretty slic 


had ridden a hundred yards, however, he found | 
himself in possession of a big idea. 

‘*Jack,’’ he called, ‘‘we’ve got to unload | 
when we round the curve by the big rock! 


. frantically, was pinching the fallen man’s 


leg. Then the sorrel scrambled up, dived into 
the thicket and went crashing off through the 


| brush. 
,’’ remarked the boy | This horse is no good, —he’s a stumbler, —liable | 


Gonzales remained on the ground, clawing 


approvingly. ‘‘Say, you’re going to give me a| to takea roll any minute. Savvy? When I pull | madly at the bees and yelling the good English 
ride, aren’t you? You can tie the bees on in| | up you slide off and make yourself scarce in | word, ‘‘Help!’’ Too near him for comfort was 





from their surprise, she was halfway up the 


front till we get to the schoolhouse; it’s only | | the brush. Run on down and warn the teacher. 
stairs. 


half a mile.’ | Savvy?” | 
In her own room, Rosemary took out her| ‘‘Jack,’’ said Pete, beginning to untie the| Jack, clinging like grim death to the cantle, 

father’s picture and sat gazing at it stonily. | saddle strings that held the sack of bees behind | made no reply. 

HIow could she endure to go on living in this | the cantle, ‘‘if I had your nerve, I’d quit} ‘‘Say,’’ bawled Pete, ‘*vou savvy ?’’ 
way—a mourner in the midst of—she called | 


a gunny sack with a slit in it from which 
angry bees were still pouring. 

Disregarding the pelting bees, Pete swooped 
down on the distressed bandit. He tied his 
| hands behind his back; then, seeing that the 


ss Soe ati aaa 








chasing cattle from dawn till dark for thirty | 


‘*Y-e-e-s!’’ quavered Jack. ‘Only don’t let 


them rioters simply because she could not at | per, and make my fortune selling ice skates in | him fall down!’’ 


the moment think of another word to express | 
her meaning. In any event, she was alone, | 
utterly alone, in the midst of unkindness ; her | 
very faithfulness was branded almost as sin. 

The eyes in the picture seemed reproachful 
—as if, like the ghost in Hamlet, to remind her | 
of her blunted purpose. She had not forgotten, | 
but she had not been active, she owned. Since 
the interloper had entered her father’s house | 
she had not done anything toward bringing 
the monument nearer. She must strengthen | 
her failing purpose. She must rededicate her- 
self to his memory. 

Unlocking a drawer in her dresser, Rose- 
mary drew forth a volume bound in white and 


summer. ’’ 


A little later Pete rode on down the trail | 


with a very happy small boy behind the saddle. 
‘*Jack,’’ said the cowboy presently, 


Mexicans would jump anyone right along here 


so early in the day ; but if we should meet any- | 
| one on the trail, you slide down and hunt a 


hole in the brush. ’’ 

Pete had gone less than a hundred yards 
farther when the ‘‘one chance in a thousand’’ 
happened. And Jack, instead of sliding to the 
ground, clung desperately to the cantle. 

The first inkling that Pete had of an attack | 


‘*there | 
isn’t one chance in a thousand that those | 


| 
about three hundred yards ahead; and now, 
as he raced on toward it, he became very busy 
with his hands. At that moment the big Mexi- 
can behind began banging away with his re- 
volver. And Pete, with his mouth full of bridle 
reins, called back to Jack, 
hard, boy; there’s nothing to that shooting!’’ 
Needless to say, that remark was merely for 
the benefit of Jack’s morale. 

Unslinging his reata from the pommel of the 


| saddle, Pete slipped the loop over the mouth | 


| of the bag that held the bees and knotted on 
two half hitches. Then, slashing twice with 


The big rock of which Pete had spoken was | 


“Sit tight and ride | 


Mexican’s leg was broken and fearing that the 
| bees would swarm upon him and sting him to 
death, he hastily covered him with boughs of 
wild lilac. By that time he was himself in 
| danger of being overcome, and, to escape the 
horde of enraged insects, he ran off through 
the brush. 

As soon as he had shaken off the bees he 
hastened back to where his own horse had 
fallen. There he found young Jack crawling 
blindly about on his hands and k ees and 
+saying, ‘‘ Where’s my lunch? Where’s my 
lunch ?’’ 

The boy proved to be unhurt except for a 
| very badly bumped head. Pete had the pleas- 
ure of turning the notorious Mexican bandit 


was a volley of shots from a clump of live | his knife, he made a long slit in the bag and | over to the sheriff of San Diego County. 
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bushels in Germany, the possibility of making 
alcohol in large quantities is obvious. 


oe 9 
THE PEACE TREATY 





FACT AND COMMENT 


4 | NAHE peace treaty was—appropriately— 
presented to the German delegates at 
Versailles on the fourth anniversary of 

the sinking of the Lusitania. It falls into two 

| parts: the covenant of the League of Nations 
| and the territorial, financial and military terms 
E that murders a dollar, says Poor Rich- | imposed by the victors upon the vanquished. 
ard, destroys all that it might have) [pn the covenant the idealism of mankind 
produced, even scores of dollars. ° finds definite if halting expression. On the 
: . +g other hand, the actual terms of peace were 
pp pal a | determined by statesmen who have been made 
tough-minded in the hard school of European 


so astounding—of crossing the Atlantic, was | 
there anyone mad enough to dream that exactly | diplomacy and who, however hopeful of the 
League of Nations they may be, would not 


a century later we should be expecting the 
news that a modern Icarus had crossed it on | trust an untried and untested instrument to 
the point of giving up present and tangible 


wings? 
guaranties. The league will be years in getting 


OME must be a place where not only our 
body but our soul is at ease. 





“Tmpossible’—O Heart, confess!— 
Is Man’s Excuse for Laziness. 


patience and the skill and the time that as the 
years go by they are willing to give to perfect- 
ing it. The statesmen of the world are likely to 
be skeptical of idealistic schemes, but if the 
people themselves are genuinely determined to 
put an end to war—not merely now, when the 
horror of war is still fresh in their memory, 
but in the long future with that patient resolve 
which never relaxes its purpose — they may 
infuse into the as yet lifeless clay of the league 
a real vitality and energy and make it indeed 
an instrument of peace on earth and good will 
among men. Pas 


LEADERS OF MEN 


"Tis real leaders of men, who alter the 
fate of nations and mould the destiny of 
mankind, must be thinkers, must have 
some sort of high conviction, some far-envisaged 
purpose, even if it be only that of their own 
lofty mission to carry out the will of fate. A 
frock coat, a pleasant smile, a kindly and sym- 


The peace of the world must be kept. The 
ancient practice of seizing territory and estab- 
lishing colonies for purposes of gain at the 
expense of untutored savages can no longer 
be tolerated. It is condemned by humane, and 
still more emphatically by Christian, princi- 
ples. What is to be substituted for it is a 
policy of governing peoples not capable of self- 
government for their own good and their own 
profit; the purpose is to lead them to see the 
benefits of civilization and to civilize them. 

Under the system proposed in the covenant 
that creates the league, the work of preparing 
the disorderly or backward colonies and nations 
for peaceable self-government is to be intrusted 
to selected powers that will administer the 
communities in their charge under the super- 
vision and control of the league. The manda- 
taries will hardly use their power harshly or 
corruptly. Should one of them do so, it can be 
removed and another guardian appointed. 

The league will perform no greater service 
to humanity than that of bringing light to men 


NSTEAD of reducing the deposits in savings 
banks, the sale of thrift stamps, war savings 
stamps and Liberty bonds and the establish- 
ment of postal savings banks have taught more 


definite structure and competent strength. The 
guaranties are of present effect and foree. 
The peace itself is no harder than strict 


pathetic word for everyone, even an abundant 
and unfailing flow of platform eloquence, al- 
though they may give temporary political 


who have been sitting in darkness, and of 
striking the fetters from those who have been 


justice demands. It expresses in concrete terms 
the indignation and horror with which the rest 
of Europe has come to regard the political and 
military morals of Germany and the rooted 


people to save money and have stimulated 
in others habits of saving that were already 
formed. Thus they have indirectly brought 
the savings banks more money than ever. 





distrust—a distrust by no means lessened by 

HEN, on May 1, the soda-fountain cash- 

iers began to collect from their thirsty 
patrons the new one-cent and two-cent taxes, 
they started a demand for one-cent pieces that 
has flooded the United States mints and sub- 
treasuries with orders for millions of them. To 
meet those orders the Philadelphia and Denver 
mints have been making one-cent pieces almost 
exclusively, and the output has increased to 


two millions a day. 

p  pepennnat the Russian government used 
to print more than 3,000,000,000 rubles of 

paper money every month, it is unable now to 

get the raw materials to print more than 1, 250, - 





ie 






success, can never insure lasting glory or per- 
manent accomplishment. Those come to the 
man of ideas and ideals. 

On the other hand, if the great statesman 
must have convictions, he must not be too set 
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000,000 rubles. Even that much smaller amount \...BELGIUM ys 

is largely in the form of ‘‘kerenki,’’ roughly ‘ G EREMANY _ wT hecs 
printed notes for twenty and forty rubles, = coll \S- 








which are very easily counterfeited ; for when 
the Bolshevists seized the State Bank and 
tried to continue the bank notes of the old 
régime, they were unable to master the diffi- 
cult processes, and on the few notes of the old 


ef 













style that they did manage to print the num- ‘ nv? 
bers were identical, not consecutive. a ree Ma 3 
on Pron 
ITH all his knowledge, Shakespeare Stemstinnel, MOM Soverscerase Be determined |} 





missed the mark when he spoke of the 








‘*harmless necessary cat.’’ Harmful and un- 
necessary would be nearer the truth. Dr. A. K. 


GERMANY AS DEFINED BY THE PEACE TREATY 


groaning under oppression. 
¢ 9 


MEXICO 


EFORE the great war our most trouble- 

B some foreign complications seemed cer- 

tain to arise out of the conflict of parties 

in Mexico; and now that the fighting in Europe 

is over, there are excellent reasons for believ- 

ing that we shall have once more to turn 
anxious eyes to the southward. 

Carranza occupies the presidential chair in 
Mexico to-day chiefly because our government 
thought him the most promising of all the 
aspirants to that office. He was more of a 
democrat than Huerta, more of a gentleman 
than Villa or Zapata, more of a man than the 
other vague persons who from time to time 
were mentioned for the chief magistracy of the 
republic. Without our support, he could hardly 
have ousted Huerta or defeated Villa. He has 
had four years in which to demonstrate his 
capacity. What is the result? 

Internally, Mexico is, or has been until 
recently, comparatively quiet. Zapata and Blan- 
quet are gone; Felix Diaz and Villa have made 
little trouble for the government. Yet Carranza 
has not taken advantage of his opportunity to 
extend his real authority and to improve his 
administration. Lower California, the Tampico 
district, Oaxaca and perhaps other parts of the 
country are really under the control of local 


Fisher of the United States Biological Survey 
reckons that the cats of New York State alone 
kill three and a half million birds every year; | 
another statistician figures the damage that 
the cats of the whole country do as more than 
a hundred million dollars’ worth. They also 
keep down the number of game birds by catch- 
ing their young, and so interfere greatly with 
sport. Every dweller in the country should at 
least keep his cat shut up in the house at night. 
IX a book of five hundred pages the Alien 
of all enemy business houses found in the 


Property Custodian has recorded the names 
United States. The information obtained in 


the sullen defiance of the Germans in defeat— 
that it feels of German intentions and plans 
for the future when Germany may again feel 
itself strong. Only beside a Germany reduced 
to military helplessness and economic depend- 
ence do France and Belgium, England and 
Italy, feel safe. Small wonder that no argument 
based on German reform could move them. 
Their statesmen would perhaps have been more 
than human if they had listened to such argu- 
ments. If Germany suffered severe humiliation 
at Versailles, it was the unmistakable result 
of the pride and cruelty with which it invaded 





or fixed in the pursuit of them. He must be | governments, which do not trouble Carranza so 
ready to yield, to adapt himself, to adjust him- | long as he refrains from troubling them. The 
self. He must consult others, defer to others, | financial affairs of the republic are in disorder. 
at least in non-essentials ; be able to see the good There is an annual deficit of an uncertain 
in the ideas of others as well as in his own. / number of millions. Mexico has defaulted or 
The road to success, even to ideal success, in | failed to pay most of the interest on its obliga- 
this complicated world is rarely direct and ‘tions held in other countries. It is to-day vir- 
forthright; it often leads through obscure and | tually bankrupt. Villa is again in active revolt. 
winding ways to final and entire achievement. /It is doubtful whether he can get together 
It is noble to resist compromise, when com- | resources enough to overrun the whole country ; 
promise is base; but compromise is often far | but he can throw northern Mexico into con- 
from base and may be essential. tinual disorder and narrow still further the 





compiling it has enabled the Treasury Depart- 
ment to collect more than $600,000 in income | and ravaged and ruined Picardy and Poland. 

taxes that were being evaded, and some of the| oes that part of the treaty, instead of ad- 
German plants, which were turned to war vancing mankind toward a permanent peace, 
work, have produced $:0,000,000 worth of sup- | contain in itself the germ of future, if distant, 


plies. Incidentally, the book will afford satis-| r ? ‘ : 
faction to those Americans who have been | W#78? There are many whe will Giak oo. Dut 


wondering when they can collect claims against | the answer, we think, lies in the accuracy with 
Germany; the State Department has hinted | Which the powers most concerned have gauged 
that it may settle such claims immediately | the permanent characteristics of the German 
from money that the custodian has collected. | people. The Germans, who have never squarely 
admitted defeat in the field, are beside them- 
selves with rage at the burden that peace places 
on their shoulders. For the moment they are 
helpless, but they already threaten to ally them- 
selves with Russia,and to wage a war of revenge 
in the future—the east of Europe against the 
west. But had they been treated with mildness 
and leniency, their attitude might have con- 


Belgium, sank the Lusitania and the Susséx, 





ONTRARY to a prevailing belief, the | 
army has very few automobiles to sell and | 
almost none that are new; but the govern- | 
ment is disposing of some $1,500,000,000 worth | 
of other left-over stores. Millions of pounds of | 
copper and millions of feet of lumber, thou- 
sands of tons of chemicals and thousands of | 
pounds of butter and many other supplies, and 
thousands of horses and mules have been sold | tained a less open but more dangerous threat. 
or are for sale. From factories to hand gre- | They might have regarded such action as weak- 
nades, which would have brought only a cent | ness and folly and resumed at once, with ampler 
— por hg te opine it “ml = | means than they now have, their machinations 
for twenty-four or twenty-five cents apiece, | to control the world. Perhaps it is better to keep 
implements of war worth millions of dollars are them chained until the league grows strong. 
on the market. | Will the league grow strong? The instrument 
= that contains its charter is vague in its terms | 
HE process of drying potatoes so that they | and fragile in the sanctions that support its | 
can be kept indefinitely and transported as | authority. In all countries there are those who | 


easily as wheat or flour has given them an im- | oppose accepting it, those who do not believe | 
portant place in world commeree ; but the potato 





Opportunism is an unpopular word, but it 
is a word that in many cases represents a 
valuable and useful thing. We need not ap- 
prove the profoundly ironical remark of the 
comic-opera statesman, ‘‘It is by never think- 
ing where I was going myself that I have 
learned to lead others.’’ But it is true that a 
leader who has his eye always on a high and 
distant goal will sometimes appear to disregard 
it or forget it, for the sake of taking advantage 
of paths that momentarily turn in another 
direction. 

There are two essentials of the very highest 
leadership: a real belief that humanity is capa- 
ble of advancing farther and farther toward 
ideal good, and a magical, magnetic, inexpli- 
cable power of conveying that belief to others. 


oe gs 
MANDATARIES 
HEN a child becomes an orphan, or a 
young girl becomes entitled to property 
that she is not as yet competent to 
manage, or when a young man is a spendthrift, 


|a guardian is appointed to act in his or her 


behalf. The German colonies are now orphans, 
bereft of the parental care and the parental 
cuffs and plundering that were their lot before 
the war. There are refractory members of the 


is likely to become even more important as a 
source of motive power if those experts are 
right who prophesy that alcohol will take the 
place of gasoline for internal - combustion 
engines. Since a bushel of potatoes will pro- 
duce a gallon of aleohol, and since an acre of 


| concentrated. Its ultimate success must depend 


that it is practical; nevertheless, it contains a | family of nations, like Turkey, and stunted or 


| real promise of human brotherhood and per- | backward babies, like Albania. For them the 


manent peace. It seems almost sure to be | League of Nations by its council, which may 
adopted, even by the United States Senate, in | be likened to a court of chancery, is to provide 
which some of the strongest opposition to it is | guardians. They are to be called mandataries, 





land produces one hundred bushels of potatoes | on the sincerity with which the nations really | 
in this country and more than two hundred | desire amity and reciprocal justice, and on the 


but their function is strictly analogous to that 
of the civil guardian of a legal infant. 
It is a happy solution of a difficult matter. 


field of Carranza’s authority. 

In foreign affairs Carranza has been, if not 
actively pro-German, at least obstinately anti- 
Ally. He has gone out of his way to make irri- 
tating and hampering laws directed against 
British or American or French property inter- 
ests in Mexico; he has shielded German agents 
in his capital and behaved so offensively toward 
the Peace Conference that neither France nor 
Italy would receive his representatives. It is 
perhaps the inflexible pride of a Spanish hi- 
dalgo, the determination to assert his independ- 
ence even in the face of a union of all the great 
powers of the world, that moves him; but the 
fruit of his obstinacy and tactlessness is that 
his government has no real friend anywhere. 

His term of office expires in 1921, and he 
says he is not a candidate for reélection. Unfor- 
tunately, there is no public man in sight in 
Mexico who seems to have the force and the 
ability to put the country once more upon its 
feet, to restore order and responsibility and 
prosperity. The present régime gives no prom- 
ise of permanence ; what is to follow we cannot 
tell. But we may be sure that Mexico is to 
furnish fresh and perplexing problems for 
American statesmanship to deal with. 


oes 
THE CIRCUS IS COMING 


N a still, hot summer night fifty or sixty 
years ago there was sure to be some- 
where outdoors a group of boys waiting 


O 


to ‘‘see the circus come in.’’ In the country, 
on nights like those, sound carries marvelously, 
and long, long before it was possible to see 
anything the ‘‘ chockle-chockle’’ of heavy 
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wheels began to come out of the soft darkness 
and gradually to be broken by other sounds: 
the voices of teamsters and the rattle of chains 
and—most thrilling of all—a deep-chested roar 
now and then and the wild cries of unknown 
animals. It was a fit overture to a long-antici- 
pated and never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Who that has been a boy, and especially a 
country boy, has not tingled in all his being on 
circus day! It began with that nocturnal march 
of mystery, assumed definite and articulate 
shape in the dim light of dawn when sleepy- 
eyed women began to peep from the gorgeous 
vans, and awoke to full and glorious life as the 
‘*big top’’ rose and the breakfast fires began to 
glow. Then it was that the farsighted and 
energetic youths who had ‘‘stayed up’’ were 
rewarded by jobs at carrying water or hay, 
and paid in tickets that made them in a sense 
joint proprietors in the show, fitted by experi- 
ence to point out to their less fortunate com- 
panions the cage in which lay hidden the 
marvelous blood-sweating behemoth. 

From that time on memory becomes confused 
and registers only vague images of the day’s 
rich gifts—the figure at the ticket window in 
his frock coat, bound with braid, his shiny silk 
hat, his fierce, black, upturned moustache, his 
diamond shirt stud, his incredible facility in 
making mistakes in change, and the air of 
good-natured condescension with which he took 
your money; the swaying elephants ‘‘weav- 


May 19. The treaty was not yet ready to be 
presented to the Austrians, and the absence of 
the delegates from the troubled state of Hun- 
gary made it difficult to deal satisfactorily with 
some of the questions growing out of the 
former union of Austria and Hungary. — 
The Adriatic question was the subject of 
continued negotiation, and the ultimate dispo- 
sition of Fiume and the Dalmatian coast was 
still in doubt. —-Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, 
the head of the German delegation, made a 
hurried trip to Berlin during the week,-and 
returned with a number of expert advisers, 
who were to assist in preparing the counter- 
propositions that Germany meant to place 
before the Peace Congress. The Germans were 
given until May 29 to make their reply.—— 
Cardinal von Hartmann of Cologne made an 


called ruinous to Germany. The papal secretary 
of state accordingly transmitted the appeal to 
Col. House of the American delegation. 


S 
AR RISK BUREAU.—Ool. H. D. 


Insurance Bureau, resigned on May 18 in con- 
sequence of serious differences with Secretary 
of the Treasury Glass. Col. Lindsley declared 
that red tape and bureaucratic inefficiency 
threatened the whole war-risk insurance system 
with a breakdown. 


USSIA.—The cabinet of Adm. Kolchak’s 
Siberian government has heen reorganized, 














appeal to the Pope to intervene in order to) 
obtain some modification of terms that he | 


Lindsley of Texas, head of the War Risk 
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ing’ at their stakes; the cage of monkeys, the | and two members of extremely liberal views 
slinking cat tribe, the tinsel, the flying figures | have been admitted. Adm. Kolehak has issued 
of the riders, the noise of the band and the @ mandate promising a Constituent Assembly 
calliope, and over all and through all what ¢lected by universal suffrage when he occupies 
Fatty Bennett called ‘that bully wild smell.”’ | Moscow, and another confirming the peasants | | 5 
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“__and for thts silver 


L hoped and hoped!” 


Happy is the maiden 
who can count among 
her cherished posses- 
sions a selection of the 
fine silverware that is 
known everywhere by 
the quality-mark ‘‘1847 
ROGERS BROS.’’ 


a at + : | in the possession of land taken from the great 

We love the cireus because it is purely and| 0105 the Bolsheviki were reported to 

distinctively an American institution, and |}, fortifying Petrograd against the approach 
appeals to something native to our blood. There | of Gen. Mannerheim and his Finnish army. 


have been changes in it, but they are only | British warships shelled the Red outposts along 


superficial. Fundamentally it is the same. It | the Gulf of Finland and drove back a Bolshe- 
still hibernates, still rouses itself from its long | vik flotilla that came out of Kronstadt. —— 
sleep when the sap begins to rise in the trees; | en. Denikine, who is conducting an anti- | 
and when May puts on her pretty clothes it| Bolshevik campaign on the lower Volga, | 
begins the nocturnal travels that it will con- | Feported the capture of ten thousand ot Ge! 
tinue until it ‘dens up” again at the approach |enemy and twenty-eight guns in the vicinity | 
; of Tsaritsyn.——The projected arrangement to | 
of cold weather. It is already on its way, still, | shin food into Russia has fallen through. 'The 


as it has always been, the great American Bolsheviki, through Mr. Tchitcherin, the for- | 
thriller, the acme of boyish ecstasy, a lifetime | eign minister, refused to agree to the conditions 
of bliss packed into a single glorious day. made by Dr. Nansen. Those conditions included’ 


a promise to refrain from invading any of the | 


CURRENT EVENTS 


e 
(From May 15 to May 21) 











HIN A.—The Chinese cabinet, according to | 

a dispatch received in Paris, has resigned. | 

The president is reported to have declined to | 

- : , accept the resignations. It is understood that | 

HE AEROPLANES.—On May 16 three | the ministers resigned because of the failure of | 
American naval seaplanes left Trepassey 


Bay, Nowiventiond, oo the Gent ten of 0 tae | the conference at Shanghai, which was called | 


~ - | to bring about a reconciliation between the | 
atlantic voyage. The NC, with Lieut. Com. | hostile elements in North and South China. | 
A. C. Read in command, was the only one to | 
| 


reach the Azores safely; it landed at Horta o 

after a flight of thirteen hours. The NC-1 and URKEY.—On May 14 Allied naval forces | 
NC-3 were both forced by the fog to take the landed at Smyrna and took possession of | 
water, and the NC-3 ‘‘taxied’’ over the water | all the forts and public buildings of the city. | 
no less than 205 miles to Ponta Delgada, much | British, French and Greek troops were present, 
of the time in very rough weather. On May 20| but all except the Greeks will be withdrawn | 
the NC- left Horta for Ponta Delgada, which | shortly. Constantinople reports that there was | 
it reached safely. ——On May 18 the Australian | brisk fighting in the city before the Turkish | 
aviator Harry Hawker in a light Sopwith | garrison was overcome. The grand vizier of | 
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dimmed the beauty and 
lessened the usefulness 
of other gifts, her silver 
will still be her daily 
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plane left St. John’s, Newfoundland, in the | the empire is said to have resigned upon receiv- 


attempt to fly direct to the Irish coast. He and 
his navigator, Lieut. Com. Grieve, had not 
been heard from four days later. 
eS 

ONGRESS.— Congress met in extraordi- 

nary session on May 19, and on the next 
day listened to a message cabled across from 
Paris by President Wilson. The message did 
not allude to the peace negotiations. It advised 
the return of the rail- 
ways to private own- 
ership and the repeal 
of the war-time pro- 
hibition law so far as 
it relates to beer and 
wines. It urged the - 
passage of the woman- 
suffrage amendment 
and recommended 
changes in the income 
tax and tariff laws to 
make the former more 
equitable and the lat- 
ter better adapted to 
the encouragement of industry. The Repub- 
licans organized both houses, and they chose 
Senator Cummins of Iowa president pro tem- 
pore of the Senate and Mr. F. H. Gillett of 
Massachusetts Speaker of the House. The 
House refused to permit Mr. Victor Berger, 
the Socialist member from Wisconsin, to take 
his seat until a special committee had reported 
on his recent conviction for violation of the 
espionage law. —On May 21 the House passed 
the woman-suffrage amendment to the Consti- 
tution, 304 to 89. 
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EACE CONGRESS.—The Austrian peace 
delegates reached St. Germain-en-Laye, 
where they met the Allied representatives. 
The exchange of credentials took place on 


ing news of the occupation of Smyrna. This is 
the first step in breaking up the Ottoman 
Empire. Greece is to become mandatary of the 
League of Nations for Smyrna and the Ionian 
coast, Great Britain for Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, France for Syria and Cilicia, and Italy 
for the district of Adalia. The future of Ar- 
menia and of Constantinople seems still unde- 
termined, although there is a strong feeling 
that the United States should be asked to 
become the mandatary for those regions. Italy 
has relinquished its claims to the Dodecanese 
Islands—the Southern Sporades—off the coast 
of Asia Minor, and they will fall to Greece. 


eS 


INNIPEG STRIKE.—A serious situa- 
tion arose in Winnipeg, Manitoba, when 
a general strike that paralyzed all industry 
grew out of a dispute concerning the unioniz- 
ing of some iron works. More than 30,000 
workers were out, and the strike committee 
was for a time in full control of the city. 
e 
ERMANY.— Meetings of protest at the 
terms of the peace treaty continued to be 
held all over Germany, and President Ebert 
was quoted as declaring that the treaty would 
never be signed. The best opinion was, how- 
ever, that there was no other recourse for the 
Germans. ——A possible collapse of the present 
government as a result of the unfavorable peace 
terms was discussed, and it was asserted that 
in that case Count von Bernstorff was ready to 
form a government. ° 


FyECENT DEATHS.—On May 19, the Rt. 
Rev. David H. Greer, Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of New York, aged 75.—— Habib Ullah 
Khan, the Ameer of Afghanistan, has been 
murdered. The murderers are still at large. 














the next generation. 
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June the Flower Girl 
69 


New aie of color sweep 
prairie lands, 
Where June the flower 
maiden gaily throws 
Her posies left and right with 
wasteful hands; 
And no one needs to search 
to find a rose. 


Arthuw: Guiterman 


























“I DON’T KNOW HOW TO PRAY!” 


HEN in the early dusk the brakeman 
called, “Santa Clara! Santa Clara!” 
and the train came jolting to a stop, the 
girl who had left New York that morn- 
ing to seek health in the Adirondack 
——_- Working Girls’ Home rose—smiling, 

although her lips would tremble! The conductor 

took her baggage from her. 

**You’ll find ’em a pleasant, lively bunch. They 
can’t help liking you, and this air will fix you up 
in no time. I’ll be taking you back home soon—as 
sound as a kitten! 

“That’s one fine girl,’ the conductor said em- 
phatically, as they watched her go up the graveled 
walk toward the friendly twinkling lights of the 
great stone house with the chattering bevy who 
had come to meet her. “Who’d ever think of tuber- 
culosis and those girls in the same half hour?” 

“She’s the genuine article—and as pretty as the 
Lord makes ’em,”’ conceded the brakeman heart- 
ily. ‘‘What is it about a really nice girl that gets a 
fellow so? Why, I’d rather have her ‘Thank you’ 
than a dollar bill! She’s never been away from 
home before. Well, ‘here’s hopin’!”’ 

In the solemn, early hush of the next morning 
the night nurse wakened Mrs. Corey, who was 
taking the matron’s place for a week. 

“It’s the new girl. She’s had a hemorrhage—a 
bad one. She can’t last an hour, the doctor says, 
and they want you to come.” 

Tremblingly, the matron in charge dressed. Could 
that delicately vivid, charming girl of last evening 
actually be dying now? 

“This is Mrs. Corey,” the doctor said gently. 

The girl who was dying lay, beautiful as a star; 
it was her first night away from home in the great 
murmuring north woods country! Straightway the 
sweet, sick eyes opened to her who stood in place 
of mother there. 

“Pray, Mrs. Corey, please,’’ she whispered. 
“Pray for them, at home. Ask God to show them 
—it’s—all right! And pray—that I—may die— 
bravely!” 

It was very still in the room; a robin twittered 
sleepily to her nest outside the window. She was 
a splendid dancing partner— Mrs. Corey. Those 
ringed hands were valiant with the cards! 

“T couldn’t—I —” 

“At home—they thought I would surely get well 
—here,” the girl said. “Ask God —” 

“T couldn’t pray without my prayer book,” stam- 
mered the woman miserably. 

The look in that young, stricken face, where 
there was no time, no strength, for reproach or 
even wonder, haunted the matron long afterwards. 

“Doctor,” the faint whisper came again, “then 
you must—ask God—for them at home! And—for 
me—that He will—take me—gently!” 

“Little girl,’ the doctor said, white and greatly 
moved, ‘1 would give my right arm to do this for 
you. But I don’t know how to pray.”’ 

Time was short, indeed, now. The doctor lifted 
and held the little hands that essayed to fold them- 
selves in the old, childlike attitude of prayer. 

“Dear Jesus—take care of them—for me! Don’t 
let them — grieve —too much. Bring them — safe 
home—mother and dad and Bob; auntie and 
Alice, Jim and Baby Ruth—and all—the others. 
And—take care—of me—now—for I’m—so tired— 
so—tired! Amen!” 

In the cool stir and the growing glory of the 
new day the Lord Jesus took, very gently indeed, 
his little one home. 

In a world of exigencies, whence each must pass 
out through the gate of mortal weakness into life 
beyond, dare we live unprepared to answer that 
last instinctive cry of mortal extremity? 
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HYPNOTIZED INTO DEFEAT 
7 T’S no use, dad,” said John Bruce, after 


his father had been urging him to give 
up a harmful habit, “the thing’s got too 
firm a hold on me.” 

“Have you ever really tried to break 
the habit?” asked his father. 

“No,” replied the boy, “I don’t suppose I really 
have. But I just know I can’t.” 

“That’s the answer of a quitter, my boy,” said 
the father. ‘‘You are simply hypnotizing yourself 
into defeat by taking that attitude.” 

‘“*What do you mean by that?” asked the boy. 

“IT mean,” said his father, “that you have the 
idea of defeat so firmly fixed in your mind that it 
paralyzes your energy so that you can’t try any- 
thing else. It’s like riding a bicycle. When you are 
learning to ride you sometimes see an object that 











you are afraid you are going to hit, and the thought | 
who could speak neither French nor English, but | 


of it so hypnotizes you that you steer straight for 
it. You paralyze your powers of escape by fixing | 
your attention on the thing you’re afraid you'll | 
hit. 

“Do you remember the old Bible story in which 
Samson set out to free the Jews from their ene- 
mies, the Philistines? The Jews said to him, 
‘Knowest thou not that the Philistines are rul- 
ers over us?’ They had hypnotized themselves 


into submission. Samson made a desperate effort 
to break the spell of that idea, but all his plans 
ended like a wet skyrocket. No one could do any- 
thing with people who took their slavery as an 
axiomatic thing.” 

“Yes, but supposing they couldn’t help taking it 
that way?” protested the boy. 

“No one has a right to believe that he is defeated 
until he has tried, if his cause is just,” replied the 
father. “No man has a right to shelter or excuse 
his moral failings on the basis of a foregone de- 
feat. If God isn’t stronger than sin in our lives, 
then the Bible is a mockery when it says that 
‘He that ruleth his spirit is better than he that 


in the Christian religion, and the first thing for 
every Christian to believe is that he need not be 
under the power of sin. You may have to admit 
the presence of sin in your life, but you ought never 
to admit its right to rule. If you fall fighting it, you 
have at least gained a kind of victory out of your 
struggle. But if you supinely submit to it without 
a fight, that puts you into the class of the coward. 
The worst failure of all is the failure to try. None 
of us knows whether his effort will bring success 
or not, but he can at least believe that it will. And 
believing is half the game. Hypnotize yourself into 
a belief in success instead of in failure, and see 
the difference! As Goethe once said to a young 
man who felt as you do, ‘Ach, it’s easy! Just blow 
on your hands and you can do it!’ Blow on your 
hands, son! Blow on your hands!” 
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THE VANISHING MEAT SUPPLY 


SUBSCRIBER has written us that the phrase, 
A “vanishing meat supply,” which frequently 
appears in the newspapers nowadays, 
always reminds him of a story that a Comanche 
interpreter in southern Oklahoma used to tell 
about a meatless supper that an old squaw en- 
joyed—perhaps as much as we enjoy some of our 
meatless substitutes when our mouths are water- 
ing for roast beef and brown gravy. 

The Comanches were on a hunting trip such as 
they took when in need of meat. The tribe had 
stretched out along the trail and over the prairie 
far and wide, for they were not in enemy territory, 
and there was no particular danger to stragglers 
who might lag behind. 

Among those who had failed to keep up with the 


riding without a saddle, of course, and the only | 
bridle she needed was a rawhide thong tied round | 
the lower jaw of the pony. As she drifted along | 
across the plain, to one side of the general path 


upon the body of a buffalo. She supposed that it 
had been killed by some of the young hunters who 
rode far out from the main company, and decided 
that she would take a piece of the dead buffalo | 
with her into camp for her supper. 

A buffalo has some characteristics of the hog. | 


sleep through disturbances that would frighten 
him greatly under other conditions. When he is 
awakened from this stupor, like a hog that has 
been prodded out of its sleep, he will spring to his 
feet and with a “Whoof! Whoof!” go one off 
at a great rate. 

The old squaw dismounted and, looking round 
for something to which to tie her pony, saw noth- 
ing solid enough on the bare prairie except the 
body of the buffalo itself. So she tied her pony to 
the tail of the buffalo as it lay stretched out on the 
ground. Then, taking out her hunting knife, she 
stood ready for her work. As she looked the car- 
eass over for a good place to begin, she reached 
down and, as a young boy might have done, jabbed 
her knife into the thigh of the buffalo. 

No sooner had she done so than, with a yell of 
fright, she sprang back, for the ‘‘dead” buffalo 
sprang into the air with a terrific bellow and raced 
off across the prairie as fast as it could go! 

After one frantic attempt to break loose, the 
horse, dragged along by the rawhide, followed the 
racing buffalo, and the last the squaw saw of him 
that night was the silhouette of the strangely 
mated pair as they plunged over the distant hill 
and disappeared in a whirl of dust! 

And the poor squaw, sans meat, sans horse, 
sans everything, wended her weary way into 
camp amidst the laughter of the others, who had 
learned the story of how she had lost her mount. 
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“B-R-R-H!” 


OT all perils that our officers encountered in 
France were from the enemy. So, at least, 
Lieut. Charles Bateman of the A 

reported with feeling, after a little experience that 
Capt. Swan relates in My Company. 

He was returning in the side car of a motor cycle 
from a trip in search of dugouts for some of the 
men who were going up later to a new position. It 
was dusk, and on reaching a stretch of road where 
he had been warned that a German sniper con- 
cealed in a wood near by had recently shot a 
sentry he gave the word to his driver for full speed 
ahead. The car dashed forward; but at the next 


middle of the road, and the officer remembered 
that the place had that day been taken over by the 
French. He leaned out and hastily gave the pass- 
word for that night: “Abbeville Albert.” 

The sentinel, Capt. Swan relates, stood there 


steel was four feet long. In answer to his pass- 
word the sentinel merely shook his bayonet and 
said, “B-r-r-h!” 

“No, monsieur, you don’t understand. Le mot 
est Abbeville Albert.”’ 

Again came the determined shake of the bayonet 
and **B-r-r-h!”’ 

Declining his driver’s suggestion that the man 
was crazy and they had better ride him down, the 
officer got out to explain. He went up to the end 
of the steel pigsticker, leaned over it and discov- 
ered thatthe French sentry was as black as night. 
In his very best French he commanded: 

“ Appelez vous, s’il vous plait, le Caporal de Garde, 
| ou le Sergent, ou les Officiers, ou somebody!” 
| The only reply was another *B-r-r-h!”’ 
| The sentinel was a newly arrived Senegambian, 





| he was very much on the job. Lieut. Bateman had 
| picked up a word or two of Senegambian from the 
French troops; but he was not sure of their mean- 
ing and dared not try them lest they should be 
“cuss words.” He reached for his papers, but 
they were in his hip pocket, and the moment 
his right hand moved toward it the Senegambian 
suspected a weapon. He flourished his bayonet, 


taketh acity.’ You have been brought up to believe | 


main body was an old squaw on a pony. She was | 


made by the wandering tribe, she came suddenly | 


One is that on certain occasions he is wary, sus- | 
picious and hard to approach, whereas at other | 
times he seems sluggish and will lie in a dead | 


village a sentinel in French uniform leaped to the | 


in a crouching position at “Charge bayonets! ” | 
Charley afterwards swore that that piece of sharp | 


cocked his rifle, and uttered many and menacing 
‘* B-r-r-h’s.”” It was no use. The lieutenant put up 
his hands above his head. 

Finally a wagon train hove in sight coming down 
the hill, and the officer shouted to them to keep 
away—and send some one quick to “get a regular 
Frenchman to come down here and tell this black 
fellow that I am one of his pals. Hurry up, for I 
don’t think I have very long to live!” 

For the ten minutes of the messenger’s absence 
he waited, with the steel pigsticker resting on 
his rotund stomach, with the rifle behind it cocked, 
and a wild, determined African soldier behind 
that. When the “‘regular Frenchman” at last ar- 
rived, the sentry cheerfully removed his bayonet, 
grinned, and came to present arms—a salute re- 
turned with infinite relief by the American officer. 


o °9 
THE THREAD-AND-NEEDLE TREE 


HILE I was riding through the San Ga- 
W briel Cafion in southern California not long 
ago, writes a contributor, I noticed that 
my saddle blanket was badly torn. Not having a 
pack needle and thread, I decided to put into 
practice an expedient that I had learned from the 
Mohave Indians—to use the leaves of the Spanish 
bayonet, or yucca. Dropping off my horse beside a 
yucea, I gingerly grasped one of the spiny-tipped 
leaves and slit it down to where it joined the cen- 
tral trunk. 

Crumbling the fibres in my hands, I worked out 
a strand of tough thread, which I firmly attached 
to aneedle-like spine capable of penetrating tough 
canvas, or even leather. With this improvised 
needle and thread I soon mended my saddle blan- 
ket and resumed my journey. 

The yucca of the southwestern part of the 
United States is one of the most useful and beau- 
tiful desert plants. For the first few years of its 
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CUTTING A NEEDLE AND THREAD FROM 
THE YUCCA PLANT 


The photograph shows a young plant of 
average size before it has flowered 


growth it forms an almost perfect sphere; its size 
depends on the character of the soil and the amount 
of rainfall. When the plant attains sufficient 
growth, a slender stalk shoots up from the centre 
to a height of ten or fifteen feet and terminates in 
a generous shower of exquisite, wax-like blossoms. 
In the spring, the hillsides and cafion walls of 
southern California and northern Mexico are made 
beautiful by these magnificent tree flowers. Their 
fragrance is almost overpowering. The early mis- 
sion fathers called the Spanish bayonet “the 
Lord’s candlestick.” 

The fruit of the yucca is a variety of date. It 
ripens in August and September, and in days gone 
by used to be an important addition to the meagre 
diet of the desert Indians. 

Without the aid of a small, night- flying moth. 
there would be no stately yuccas. This tiny moth 
is no larger than the common house fly, and is 
called the ‘‘yucca fertilizer.” It lays its eggs by 
boring into the stalk of the plant and afterwards 
ascends to the flowers, carrying pollen that it has 
gathered from other yucca blooms. In that way it 
fertilizes the plant and causes it to bear fruit, upon 
which the little moths feed when they hatch out 
a few months later. 

The strong, long fibre of the yucca makes splen- 
did twine and cordage. The Indians use it in bas- 
| ket making. When the yucca stalk first springs 
| upward —and it grows many inches a day —the 
succulent shoot makes a good food; sliced and 
fried, it resembles eggplant. The fruit, as I have 
said already, is edible, and rather appetizing. The 
root, when pounded, makes an excellent soap, 
which the early Spaniards called amole. The yucca 
even did its bit in the recent war, for the light and 
tough wood of the trunk was used extensively for 
splints in the surgical wards of military hospitals. 


o 9 
THE END OF A FEUD 


IGH on a bluff above Turkey Creek Isaac 

Williams, settler and pioneer, had built his 

humble home. On the night of the great rain 
he and his wife had hurried through the necessary 
chores and were sitting in front of the fireplace 
listening to the rush of the stream, which had sud- 
denly risen above its banks. The heavens seemed 
to be pouring’a fresh deluge. Suddenly some one 
stumbled against the entrance to the dugout. As 
the door flew back on its hinges old man Thomas, 
a bitter enemy to Isaac, stood in the opening. 

“The old woman and Ben are drowned!” he 
shouted. 

At the first glimpse of Thomas, Isaac and his 
wife sprang to their feet, for the feud between the 
families had gone so far that Isaac, goaded to 
madness, had tried to kill Bill Thomas, and had 
narrowly escaped a long term in the penitentiary. 
On his release from jail he had gone armed, know- 
| ing that his enemies were seeking an opportunity 
| to kill him. But the first glance at the half-drowned 





man in the doorway showed that this was no ruse 
of a crafty foe. The old man had no other thought 
than to get help for his wife and child. His home 
had stood a short distance up the stream and on 
lower ground than the Williams’s dugout. 

While Isaac was making hasty preparations to 
help, Thomas incoherently told how the house had 
been caught in a sudden rush of water and how it 
had been impossible for his wife and son, a boy of 
twelve, to cross to higher ground. Ben was in the 
loft and Mrs. Thomas was on the crude ladder 
that served for a staircase when the water had 
broken in the front door. Thomas himself had been 
knocked down and the lamp extinguished. The 
house had lurched forward into the stream and 
had gone to pieces. How he escaped the wreckage 
he could not tell. 

A hasty search along the stream was unavailing, 
and the two men returned to the dugout cowed by 
the fury of the storm. They had no hope for the 
lives of the missing ones. 

All that night Thomas sat by the fire with his 
face buried in his hands and his elbows resting on 
his knees, listening to the awful roar outside. 

Toward morning the storm abated, and the sun 
rose fair. As Williams and Thomas stepped from 
the doorway to view the river sweeping wildly 
onward, a feeble hail from far down the stream 
sent a thrill of hope through them. They ran an 
eighth of a mile and found Mrs. Thomas and Ben 
clinging to a tree that was swaying and thrashing 
the water to foam with its branches. 

The crude ladder had remained with the upper 
floor when the house broke up, and it had finally 
caught among the branches of the low elm. The 
flood had torn the floor loose, but the mother had 
held on to her son and helped him into the tree 
above the water. She had remained there all night 
standing on the ladder. Both were exhausted and 
ready to fall into the water. 

How to rescue them was a problem. The distance 
was not great, but the force of the current was 
terrifically strong at that point. Every boat on the 
stream had been crushed or carried away. No suit- 
able material was at hand for a raft. But some- 
thing must be done at once. Isaac decided to try 
his horse, old Sorrel. As he ran to the stable he 
passed his new wagon body, now half full of water, 
and it flashed into his mind that he had here the 
boat for which he sought. Calling to his help an- 
other neighbor, he hastily formed a rude paddle 
and launched the crazy craft. 

Isaac tied to the boat a long rope for the men 
on shore to hold, stepped aboard the frail craft 
and pushed into the current. He immediately 
struck some barbed wire and almost capsized, 
but he managed to right his tipping boat, and by 
tremendous efforts with the paddle made progress 
toward the tree. When he had crept close to its 








branches he was almost spent. Watching the sway- 
ing boughs as they thrashed the water, he selected 
| the best opening, dropped the rude paddle and 
| grasped a branch of the tree—and there for a time 
| he rested, gasping and trembling from his exer- 
| tions. Then carefully he drew himself among the 
| | branches until Ben could drop into the boat. Next 
he rescued the woman, who was benumbed from 
| standing all night in the cold water. At last he 
gave a shout, and the man on shore quickly pulled 
the boat and its burden to land, where sympathetic 
hands ministered to the needs of the rescued ones. 
Isaac Williams was never again troubled by his 
neighbors. He had shown himself to be a man who 
was ready to risk his life for his enemies, and 
that put an end to the feud. 
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STAYING “THROWED” 
“Tue boyhood friends of Andrew Jackson, so 


the story goes, could never quite understand 

how Jackson became so great a general—not 
to say President—while the rest of them remained 
simple pioneer citizens at home. 

“Why, Jim Brown, right down the pike here,” 
they said, “could throw Andy three times out of 
four; and look where he is now!” 

“How did there happen to be a fourth time?” 
asked some one. “Usually it’s three times and out, 
isn’t it?” 

“Sure it is. But Andy, you see, never had the 
sense to know when he was beat. He would never 
stay throwed. So by and by Jim would get tired 
out throwing him and stay throwed himself. And 
then Andy would think he’d beat him.” 

There is a whole sermon in a nutshell in that 
simple little anecdote. The thing that counts is not 
how many times you are “‘throwed,” but whether 
you are willing to “‘stay throwed.” 

Your adversary, whether he be a person or a 
misfortune or a difficulty, or just a hard job, can 
be tired out in the end by throwing you just as 
surely, if not as swiftly, as by your throwing him. 
It is merely a question of which of you gives in— 
in his mind—first, and “stays throwed.”” Remem- 
ber that! 

I 


WHEN CY BEAT EZRA 


N the town where both of them lived Cyrus 
Pettingill made brooms for a living and Ezra 
Hopkins kept a store. One day Cy came into 

Hopkins’ store with a load of brooms, and then 
the dickering began. 

“Ezra, I want to sell you these brooms.” 

“All right, Cy, I'll take them.” 

“I don’t want any store pay,” continued Cy. “1 

want cash for them.” 

After a thoughtful pause, Ezra said: 

“T tell you what [ll do, Cy. V’ll give you half 

cash and half trade.” 

Cy pulled a straw out of one of the brooms and 

looked at it, as if for inspiration. 

“IT guess that’ll be all right,” he said at last. 

After Ezra had put the brooms in their place in 

the store, he said: 

‘“‘Here’s your money, Cy. Now, what do you want 

in trade?” 

Cy’s shrewd glance swept over the miscellane- 

ous stock of the store. 

“Well, Ezra,” said he, “if it’s all the same to 

you, I’ll take brooms.” 


o 9 


A VALUABLE GEM 


AM, the chore man, returned from the city 
with a searfpin that contained a diamond of 
no usual size. It was the pride of his heart, 

says the Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph, and the 
envy of his village companions. He treated all 
inquiries from them as to its value and its authen- 
ticity with high seorn. 

His employer, after a week of basking in its 
radiance, asked Sam about its history. 

“Sam,” he said, “is it a real diamond ?” 

“Wal,” said Sam, with calm confidence, “if it 
ain’t, I’ve been skun out of a half dollar.” 
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CROW QUET 


BY JASPER LEWIS 


It’s hard on a hot 
summer day, 


In the midst of a 
game of croquet, 


To see the side 
wicket 


Quite suddenly pick it- 


Self up and go 
crawling away ! 








THE SOLDIER TREE. 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 


HEN the Milton family had been living 

W two weeks in Acton Paul came home 

from school one day with a sober face. 

‘**Every boy in my class except me is going to 
plant a soldier tree,’’ he said. 

‘*What’s a soldier tree?’’ asked Miss Molly 
Beadles, who was sewing for Paul’s mother. 

Paul explained. His teacher, he said, had 
told the class that all over the country boys 
and girls were going to set out trees in memory 
of soldiers who had lost their lives in the great 
war. ‘‘Of course,’’ he finished, ‘‘the other five 
boys knew the names of the soldiers from this 
town, and they spoke up and made their choice 
right away ; but I was left out. ’’ 

Miss Molly threaded her needle carefully. 
“*There’s Timothy Brown,’’ she said. 

Paul looked up quickly. ‘‘Who’s Timothy 
Brown ?”’ 

Miss Molly knotted her thread. ‘‘I don’t 
know that I can tell you much more than his 
name, ’’ she said. ‘‘He was a curious, thin sort 
of fellow. Didn’t live here exactly, but he 
used to come tramping in once in a while sell- 
ing queer things cut out of wood.’’ 

Paul walked over and stood by her chair. 
**What else about him?’’ he asked. 

‘* Well, nothing else,’’ was Miss Molly’s 
answer, ‘‘except that he went to war, and the 
paper said he had fallen in battle. Now, you 
run along, Paul; I’m busy.’’ 

Paul walked out slowly, deep in thought. It 
seemed a pity that a man who could make 
wonderful things out of wood should have to 
die. ‘‘I wish he had come through all right,’’ 
the boy said to himself. ‘‘Anyhow, I’ve got 
somebody to set out a tree for, now!’’ 

He spent a busy afternoon making up his 
mind what kind of tree he should set out and 
where he should put it. At length he decided 
that an oak would suit a soldier best, straight 
and useful and strong. The place he chose for 
his tree was in a straggling little street that was 
almost bare of shade and greenness. He wanted 
to put it where it would do the most good. 

With his father’s help Paul had the young 
oak set out before another week had passed. 
‘They packed rich earth round the roots and 
watered it well. Paul felt that he could almost 
see the tree growing before his eyes. 

His classmates were surprised when they 
saw the oak. ‘‘ Who’s your soldier? ’’ they 
wanted to know. Paul told them. 

‘‘Huh! Tim Brown didn’t live in this 
town,’’ said one boy. 

‘*He lived here just as much as he lived 
anywhere,’’ another spoke up. ‘‘He used to 
camp all round the country whittling and 
selling things. My, but he could whittle!’’ he 
added admiringly. 

Paul’s face glowed. He liked to feel that 
he had done even a little to honor a man who 
had left off being a wonderful whittler to go 
and fight for his country. He felt as if he had 
really known Timothy Brown, and every day 
he looked at the slim little oak the first thing 
in the morning and the last thing at night. 

One afternoon in late spring Paul trudged 
down the straggling street to measure his tree. 
When he had finished measuring it he straight- 
ened up and stuffed the tape into his pocket. 
‘It’s grown a little since last time,’’ he said. 

‘*When was last time?’’ a voice asked sud- 
denly behind him. 

Paul wheeled round. A young man in uni- 
form, brown-faced and thin, stood looking at 
the tree. ‘‘Oak,’’ he went on, without waiting 
for an answer. ‘‘It’ll be a fine, straight fellow 
when it gets its growth.’’ 

Paul forgot his bashfulness. ‘‘It’s bound to 
be,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s a soldier tree. ’’ 

The stranger looked puzzled. ‘‘What’s that ?’’ 

Paul was willing enough to tell. ‘‘And I 
thought,’’ he ended, ‘‘that I wasn’t going to 
have a chance to set one out; but then I found 
Tim Brown. ’’ 

The young man looked hard at Paul. ‘‘Tim 
Brown ?’’ he repeated in an odd voice. 

**He used to whittle things from wood, ’”’ Paul 





explained, ‘‘and travel round selling them. 
Then he went to war and was killed in battle. ’’ 

The stranger looked puzzled again. ‘‘ My 
name’s Tim Brown,’’ he said. 

Paul stared at him. ‘‘ But Tim Brown’s 
dead !’’ he cried. 

The soldier laughed. ‘‘Well, this one is not. ’’ 

They stood and looked at each other. ‘‘ Did 
you used to whittle things out of wood ?’’ Paul 
asked presently. 

The soldier nodded. ‘‘I still whittle things. 
Look here, partner, what makes people think 
Tim Brown is dead ?’’ 

Paul told him that the name Timothy Brown 
had been printed in the casualty list. 

‘*Well,’’ said the young man, ‘‘maybe that 
solves the riddle. My real name is William 
Timmins Brown. ’Twas somebody else’s name 
in the list.’’ 

‘I’m glad ’twasn’t you,’’ Paul said. 

‘*Well, Iam, too,’’ said Tim Brown. 

He moved a few steps nearer to the tree, 
and Paul saw that he limped. 

‘*You’re wounded, ’’ the boy said quickly. 

Tim Brown gave his thumb a downward 
flick. ‘‘Leg,’’ he said. ‘‘But I have a wooden 
one that I’m fast getting used to. Always was 
a great fellow for wood, you know.’’ 

Paul took his new friend home with him, 
and when they passed down Main Street the 
other boys joined them, full of excitement and 
curiosity. They begged Tim to talk about the 
war, but he would not say much. Paul’s face 
showed plainly enough that he, too, was curi- 
ous, but he would not beg Tim to talk. 

That evening, when the two friends were 
sitting on the back steps, Tim Brown looked 
at Paul and his eyes twinkled. ‘‘Got any soft 
whittling wood anywhere?’’ he asked. 

Paul found a piece at once. ‘‘What are you 
going to whittle?’’ he asked happily. 

**Don’t know,’’ was the answer. ‘‘It sort of 
shapes itself generally. Whatever I turn out you 





may have with my compliments. ’’ He whistled 
softly as he set to work. ‘‘ Look here,’’ he said, 
after a while, ‘‘I can’t get over thinking about 
the tree that you set out for me when you 
had never laid eyes on me. Pull up a little 
closer, and while I’m whittling we’ll talk.’’ 

Paul’s heart grew light with pride and pleas- 
ure. ‘‘I’m so glad you’re still alive!’’ he said. 

Tim Brown threw back his head and laughed 
so loud that he could be heard away down in 
the straggling street where the soldier tree stood 
in the twilight, slim and straight. 


ee 
DOROTHY’S DINAH 


BY ETHEL CHAPPEL WOODWARD 


‘“W’LL take Dinah with me,’’ Dorothy said, 

I when she heard that she was going to 

travel alone to her grandmother’s. 

‘*Don’t you think you’d better take Isabel 
instead ?’’ her mother asked doubtfully. 

‘*Isabel can go in my trunk; Dinah must go 
with. me,’’ said Dorothy, without hesitation. 

Dorothy was only five years old, and she 
could see no reason why one of her dolls was 
not as good as the other. She preferred Dinah 
for steady company. Isabel was a new doll, 
with yellow hair and brown eyes. Dinah was 
new, too, but she leoked very old. Her body 
was a small feather pillow tied in the middle 
and at the neck, and she had shoe buttons for 
eyes. Her nose, mouth and hair were merely 
crayon marks. She had been made in a hurry 
one day when Dorothy had to be put to bed 
with a sprained knee; and Dorothy loved her 
devotedly in spite of her plainness. 

‘*] will pay her fare if the conductor says 
so,’’ the little girl promised. 

So Isabel was packed away in the trunk, and 
Dinah boarded the train with Dorothy. Her 
black eyes looked very round and bright, as 
if she were intensely interested in everything. 





ORAWN BY BERTHA STONE 


There’s a fairy in the tub! 
Yes, there is—it’s Bubbleblub. 


Only baby sees him there 
Swimming with an easy air. 


Baby crows and laughs so loud 
That it makes the fairy proud! 








RIMES OF FAMOUS FAIRIES 
III. BUBBLEBLUB 
BY MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


He’s not showing off, we hope, 
Splashing, jumping, riding soap, 


Diving from the bathtub’s rim — 
Nothing is too hard for him. 


When they empty baby’s tub 
What becomes of Bubbleblub? 











DRAWN BY L. J. BRIOGMAN 


When Dorothy had been put in charge of the 
kind-faced conductor and tucked into a red- 
velvet seat, she placed Dinah beside her and 
sat looking out of the window with a proud 
expression. She felt as if she were twenty-five 
years old instead of five. 

There seemed to be a great many telegraph 
poles, and she decided to count them ; but after 
she had counted a hundred and ten her head 
drooped. When Dinah slipped to the floor, it 
took poor, sleepy Dorothy a long time to fish 
her up by one end of her sash. ‘‘ You ought to 
hold on to the seat, Dinah, ’’ she said drowsily. 
Then she began to count telegraph poles in her 
sleep. ‘‘’Leven hundred and forty-’leven,’’ 
she said, with her cheek on the windowpane. 

The next thing she knew the conductor’s 
voice said, ‘‘1I’ll be putting you off at the next 
stop, young lady.’’ 

Dorothy waked and put out her hand for 
Dinah; but Dinah was gone. She looked in 
amazement at the empty place beside her ; then 
she gave a big sob. A lady in the next seat 
asked her what was the matter. 

‘*Well, never mind, ’’ she said, when Dorothy 
had explained. ‘‘The conductor will find her 
for you. Fold up your little pillow, dear.’’ 

Dorothy blinked through her tears. ‘‘ My 
little pillow ?’’ she repeated. 

The lady leaned over and pulled something 
from behind Dorothy. ‘‘Here,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
found this and put it under your head.’’ 

Dorothy took the object with a puzzled ex- 
pression ; then her face changed. The ‘‘pillow’’ 
was Dinah. She had lost her sash, and so of 
eourse her skirt had slipped off and her body 
had come unrolled. 

‘*This is not a pillow,’’ Dorothy said. ‘* But 
thank you,’’ she added. 

‘“Not a pillow?”’ said the lady, surprised. 
‘*Then what is it?’’ 

‘*It is my daughter,’’ Dorothy replied coldly. 





By that time the train had stopped, so Dor- 
othy could only stuff Dinah hurriedly into her 
bag, just as she was. In the excitement of 
meeting her grandfather and white Dobbin she 
forgot Dinah. By the time supper was over 
she fell asleep again, and it was nearly noon 
the next day when she remembered her doll. 
She ran upstairs to get her. 

But once again Dinah was lost. Isabel, all 
yellow curls and dimples, sat in the middle of 
the bed, but black-eyed Dinah was nowhere to 
be seen. Dorothy called her grandmother, and 
they searched the house. Miss Rosamond from 
next door, who had come to call, helped them. 
They looked through every room, but no doll 
was to be seen except the smiling Isabel. 

‘Well, this is a mystery!’’ said grandmother 
at last. She went to the head of the back stairs. 
‘* Norah! ’’ she called. ‘‘ When we unpacked 
Dorothy’s bag last night did you see anything 
of a doll? She is certain she brought it from 
the station in that bag.’’ 

‘* Doll? ’’ came Norah’s voice from below. 
‘*No, ma’am. The only thing in that bag 
besides the child’s clothes was a pillow.’’ 

Dorothy had come to the head of the steps. 
‘‘Oh—pillow ?’’ she echoed faintly. ‘‘That— 
that was Dinah.’’ 

Norah’s voice came rumbling up again. ‘‘It 
was a good deal soiled, and I’m washing the 
slip this minute, ma’am.’’ 

That was more than Dorothy could stand. 
With her head in grandmother’s lap she told 
about Dinah. ‘‘And oh,’’ she finished, ‘‘what 
good will she be to me after her face is gone?’’ 

‘*You just wait,’’ Miss Rosamond said. ‘‘I’ll 
take care of Dinah.’’ 

When Dorothy went home the family did 
not know Dinah. Her face was clean, and in 
place of the old skirt that was merely a pillow 
slip she wore a stylish navy-blue dress. Her 
shoe-button eyes were still bright and black, 
and she had crimped brown yarn for hair. Best 
of all, there was a soft color in her cheeks, put 
there by Miss Rosamond’s oil paints, and her 
nose and mouth were really handsome. 

‘*Can this be Dinah?’’ said the family. 

Dorothy looked at her favorite proudly. 
‘‘The trip did Dinah a great deal of good,’’ 
she said. ‘‘The child is like another person. ’’ 
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ZE STAR-SPANNGUEULD BANEUR 

UR French allies, in the eagerness to do us 
Q all the honor they could, set themselves 

very earnestly to learn our national anthem, 
not merely in French translation but in the ver- 
itable English words. For the benefit of its read- 
ers, Le Matin of Paris printed this version, which 
purports to express in French phonetics the cor- 
rect pronunciation of Mr. Key’s immortal song. 
The editors were rather defeated by the necessity 
of expressing two sounds—our “th” and long “‘i”— 
which do not oceur in their own language; but 
they have struggled nobly with their difficulties 
and have produced a result that for all its out- 
landish appearance was no doubt of value to those 
for whom it was intended. 


O, sé, cann iou si, bai ze donnz eurlé laitt _ 
Houot 86 praoudlé oui héld att ze touailaitts lastt 


glimign, mere 
Houz brodd straipss annd braitt starz srou ze péril- 
euss faitt 


Ocur ze rammpartss oul ouotchtt ovueur 86 gal- 
anntlé stirmign st 
Annd ze roquettss réd glér, ze bombz beurstign inn 


ér 
Guév prouf srou ze naitt zatt aeur flag ouoz still 
ze 


O, sé, duez zatt star-spanngueuld baneur iett ouev 
Oeur ze lannd ov ze fri annd ze héimm ov ze bréev? 


Onn ze chor dimlé sinn srou ze mistss ov ze dip 
Ouér-zef6z hoté héstt inn dréd sailemnss repozess, 
Houot iz zatt ouitche ze briz 6eur ze taorign stip, 
As itt fittfoulé bléz, haf conneilz, haf diselézess ? 
Nad 9 eatecheuz ze glim ov ze mornignz feurstt 
pimm 
Inn foull gloré réfléetedd, naé chainnz onn ze 
strimm: 
Tiz ze star-spanngueuld baneur, 6 logn mé itt ouev 
Oeur ze lannd ov ze fri annd ze hom ov ze brév. 
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TRAVELING IN REVOLUTIONARY 
RUSSIA 


"Tso ELERS in Russia after the revolution 
soon learned to expect the unexpected—to be 
ready for any strange interruption to their 

progress—and for the most part they took the new 

order of things philosophically. In the middle of 
the night, somewhere near the heart of Siberia, 
says Mr. Charles Edward Russell in Unchained 

Russia, I was awakened by the voice of our assist- 

ant train manager, raised in protest: 

“Niet, tavarisch, niet! Niet!’’—that is to say, 
“Comrade.” After the revolution everyone in Rus- 
sia was “tavarisch’’—waiters, draggled nobility, 
colonels, everyone. 

Immediately there rose a chorus of deep guttur- 
als, and then to a sound of sharp scuffling the car 
rocked suggestively. We had stopped at a station 
that stood apparently alone in a great moonlighted 
void, and about one hundred armed men were try- 
ing toclimb the sides of our train. Their route was 
by way of the couplings, the buffers, a handy lan- 
tern bracket, and so to the roof. The whole thing 
was excellently staged for a film play of a holdup 
by bandits. But those actors were not of that in- 
dustry. They were only Russian soldiers on their 
way home from the front. 

The train manager ran forward and made a few 
remarks in vigorous native speech, and the men 





clambered down. Once on the ground they ex- | 
plained that they meant no harm. But this was 

a free country now. The railways belonged to 

the government. The government belonged to the 

people. They wanted to ride. Then what was the | 
matter with riding on their own railway? 

In those days such episodes were becoming 
familiar all over Russia, and were usually quite 
innocent. We saw them every day. The logic of the 
soldier might have some flaw in it, but evidently it 
was a flaw that bothered them little. Train after 
train met us, or was passed by us, loaded with 
soldiers. Soldiers jammed the compartments, the 
aisles, the platforms, the steps, the couplers, the 
roofs; all moving homeward, happy, sunburned, 
dirty, -and harmless. They rode care free and fare 
free; soldier’s papers were the only ticket a soldier 
required. 

es 


HE APPRECIATED THE COMPLIMENT 


N old lady who was a friend of the poet Whit- 
A tier tells the following story: 

At one time, when his birthday was being 
publicly celebrated, he had as a guest Mrs. Julia 
Houston West, then the most celebrated oratorio 
singer in America. After the dinner Whittier asked 
her to sing. She chose for her selection the ballad 
Robin Adair, which she sang with great pathos 
and feeling. Hardly had she begun the song when 
Whittier’s pet dog came into the room, walked 
over close to her side and stared up at her with 
every expression of delight. When she had fin- 
ished, he lifted his paw to shake hands, and then, 
leaping up, he licked her cheek. 

“His name is also Robin Adair,” explained Mr. 
Whittier, “so he takes that song as a tribute to 
himself.” 

And very evidently he did. From that moment 
he devoted himself to Mrs. West, hardly leaving 
her side, indoors or out, during her visit; and when 
she went away he carried her traveling bag in his 
mouth as far as the carriage, and showed his sor- 
row over her departure in every way that a dog 


could. 
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ALL IN THE DAY’S WORK 


STORY of a plumber and a painter who were 
A working in the same house is told in Every- 
body’s Magazine. The painter arrived late 
one morning, and the plumber, looking up from 
his work, said: 
**You’re late this morning.” 
“Yes,” said the painter, “I had to stop and have 
my hair cut.” 
“You didn’t do it on your employer’s time, did 
you?” asked the plumber. 
“Why not?” said the painter. “‘It grew on his 


time.” 
ee 


WHERE DANGER LURKS 


HERE is one American sergeant in France 
who is still uncertain whether or not he gets 
@ wound stripe. 

He had gone forward in the charge against ma- 
chine-gun nests and shrapnel without receiving a 
mark. Then, says the Stars and Stripes, the time 
came to halt and dig in. While at this place he 
attempted to open some condensed meat, and the 
can exploded and injured his right hand. 
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for Your Bike 


OR safety’s sake, equip your bicycle with 


electric light. 





Night-riding is fun when 250 to 
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Many a young fellow has 
taught his father the cool 
comfort of B.D. Have you? 
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V.D. Underwear 


obtained in 





If it hasn't this It isn't BN.D. 
Red Waven Label Underwear 








THE B.V.D. COMPANY, 
NEW YORK. 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- B. V.D. Sleeveless Closed 


Shirts and Knee Length Crotch Union Suits, (Pat. 
Drawers, $1.00 the Garment U. S. A.) $1.75 the Suit 
Remember. 


all Athletic Underwear 
is not BV_D. a 
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350 feet ahead of you is brilliantly lighted by the Delta Bicycle 


sene. 


Buying 
a New 





Lamp. Lights up the side of the road, too. 


It is cheap as kero- 


Burns 2 common No. 6 dry batteries that average six 
months’ service. Can be attached in 5 minutes. 90 per cent of all 
electric bicycle lamps sold are DELTAS. 


At Dealers—or send us $3.25 for style No. 28A with 


batteries stpaid 








Bike? 


Insist on 
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World’s Standard Batteries and Electric Lamps 
for Hand Use, Bicycles, Boats, Buggies, etc. 


MODELS 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., Dept. C, General Offices and Factory, Marion, Ind. 
Branches: San Francisco, Cal. ; Winnipeg, Can. 
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oe % No. 28A 2 cell tubular with batteries . + $3.25 10) ey: 
Li ht No. 27. Bicycle lamp, 1 cell with battery. . 2.40 
e No. 37 Bicycle tail lamp with battery 1.50 GIANT 
No. 38 Bicycle lamp one cell combination 

head and tail with battery .... B . 
No. 39 Bicycle lamp two cell combination atteries 

head and tail with battery . ... 3. ALL SIZES 

In Canada and West of Rockies slightly higher 
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Zane Grey’s Latest Book 


The DESERT of WHEAT 


N reference to their Army and Navy work, the American Library 

Association says: ‘“We simply cannot get enough of Zane Grey’s 
books for the men.’’ This new book by such a popular writer will be 
eagerly welcomed. The Desert of Wheat is a story of the harvesting 
of the great American war-time wheat crop, and the interference and 
treachery of the I.W.W. and pro-German element. The son of a 
German father and an American 
mother, Kurt Dorn, the central 
character, was American to the core. 
His grief at the attitude of his father 
who followed the German cause, 
his love story with Leonore, the 
daughter of a wealthy rancher, and 
the events leading up to the crude 
and severe justice dealt to the coun- 
try’s traitors, make this a typical 
Zane Grey tale. 


With Kurt Dorn’s enlistment the 
scene changes to Europe, and his 
experiences on the battlefields of 
France bring the story to a thrilling 
close. 


PRESS COMMENT 


The story is effectively told. It abounds 
in attractive word-pictures, vigorous scenes 
in action; the characters are distinctive. As 
a tract against the workings of the I. W. W. the story is very effective, for it describes 
the possibilities of the dangers that organization can inflict on industry and humanity. 
At the same time it suggests a way to meet the situation. —Boston Transcript. 


HOW TO GET YOUR COPY FREE 


Send us before July 1, one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The 
Youth’s Companion with $2.00 to pay for it, and we will present you with a 
copy of THE DESERT OF WHEAT, sending the Book to you postpaid. 
This Book cannot be purchased anywhere for less than $1.50, net. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to our present subscribers to pay them for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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1. A LETTER EXCHANGE 

When a game of anagrams was dropped on the 
floor ape picked up the letters PP PP EE EN, 
and a boy picked up the letters H 1 I1LLO. He 
gave her two of his letters and she gave him two 
of hers. Then they found that by shuffling and re- 
ne their respective shares the boy could 
spell his first name and the girl could spell hers. 
What letters did they exchange and what were the 
names? , 

2. CURIOUS TREES 

What tree is round at one end? 

What tree contains a winged creature? 

In the centre of what tree can I be found? 

What tree contains a reptile? 

What tree contains a musical instrument? 

In what tree is a place big enough to hold sev- 
eral lions? 

+ what tree can a smallgsharp instrument be 


ou 
‘What tree has five hundred in its centre? 
What tree is four fifths a great curve? 
In what tree will you find a part of a door? 
What tree contains the outline of a country? 
What tree contains a box? 


3. CHANGEABLE MONTHS 

Change a letter in one of the months, transpose, 
and find prognostications. 

Change a letter in the name of a month, and find 
— y. : 

hange a letter in the name of a month, trans- 

pose, and find an animal. 

Change'a letter in the name of a month, and find 
a woman’s name. 

Change a letter in the name of a month, trans- 
pose, and find delicate. 

Change a letter in the name of a month, and find a 
tree. 

4. FEMININE NAME-STAR PUZZLE 


1 The star contains eight 
names of girls, each com- 
2 ,0sed of five letters. 
‘our of the names radi- 
ate toward the central 
Jetter, which is E, and 
7 3 four radiate from it. 


5. TRANSPOSITIONS 
| Transpose the letters 
i 4 of necessity, and have a 

beautiful garden. 

5 Transpose the letters 
¢ of mud, and have frost. 
Transpose the letters of a religious observance, 
and have part of a wheel. 

eae the letters of placid, and have a bi- 
valve, 

Transpose the letters of mild, and have a com- 
panion. 

Transpose the letters of a particle, and have an 
era. 

Transpose the letters of a sound, and have a 
short epistle. 

Transpose the letters of a measure of weight, 
and have a negative. 

Transpose the letters of an instrument, and have 
plunder. 
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6. WHEEL PUZZLE 

The whee! shown 
here is composed of six- 
teen five-letter words, 
eight in the spokes and 
eight in the rim. The hub 
is a single letter, and all 
of the sixteen words de- 
pend on it. 

Spokes: 1—5, commer- 
cial value ; 2—5; to track ; 
3—5, a sphere; 4—5, an 
aspect; 5—6, to obliter- 
ate; 5—7, to come after- 
wards; 5—8, a senior; 5 
—9, to. come into. ’ 

Rim: 1—9, antecedent ; 9—8, a sharp plement; 
8—7, to awaken; 7—6, to dodge; 6—4, to furnish; 
4—3, part of a fork ; 3—2, a scale; 2—1, a, vagrant. 





7. RIDDLES 
Though motionless, from shore to shore 
They pass, as all men Know; 
And but for them few travelers 
Could a far journey go. 
Their usual place is ’neath your feet, 
But do not show surprise 
When the next person that you meet 
Has one between his eyes. 
However far your feet might fare, 
ft still would be beside you there; 
I’m bright, I’m dark, I’m warm, I’m cold, 
i’m never new and never old. 
Sometimes as on your way you pass 
You read my record in a glass— 
A changing record: few ean say 
What I will do from day to day. 


8. CHARADE 

My first you cherish greatly, 

Although it’s sometimes bad ; 
7” second, everybody born— 

Jr soon or late—has had; 
—— of all afflictions 

ust often seem the worst. 

To make it cease, to gain release, 

You throw away my first. 


9. ODD TRANSFORMATIONS 
Cut off one end of a fair stretch of land, and a 
dingy part of a city will be left. 
Take an article out of a splendid building, and 
only an ordinary place will remain. 








Answers to Puzzles in May 1 Issue 
2. Armadillo, chinchilla, gorilla. 


CRACK. 


Join The Half Million 


Used In 3000 Cities, Its 


Admirers Are Now Legion 


Who Praise The Essex 


The Essex is now known in more than three 


thousand towns and cities. 


Deliveries of new cars approximate a hun- ET 


dred a day. 


Thousands, through demonstrations made 
by dealers and rides with friends, are daily 
learning the qualities that account for Essex 


popularity. 


Their knowledge, like those who have not 
yet ridden in the Essex was limited to hearsay. 
But their impressions were most favorable be- 
cause of what others had told them. 


Won’t You Too 
Join Its Army? 


When light, cheap cars are spoken of their 
qualities are usually compared to the Essex. 
Then someone says, “But the Essex also has 
and from then on Essex qualities 
are compared to large costly cars. 


In performance, for instance you won’t hear 
it classed with any but the most powerful. 


And so with its riding qualities, which are 
invariably compared to high priced large cars. 


Comparison with other light weight moder- 
ate priced cars can be made only with their 
respective first and operating costs. 


Can You Resist 
The Invitation? 


You too, will volunteer your endorsement, 


we are sure, if you will but ride in the Essex. 


It has never failed. 


Such praise is not misplaced. 


$1395 


Detroit 


(52) 


We hope you won't delay in accepting our 
invitation to ride in the Essex. 


We know you will help spread the news 
about the Essex. 











Serval, alpaca, alligator, buffalo, car- 
acal, bubale, jackal, phalanger, seal, | 
walrus. Chinchilla, dingo, ermine, | 
kinkajou, mink, poreupine, pangolin, | 
reindeer, springbok, wolverine. 
3. The charitable old gentleman | 
gave away a total of $120 each month. | 
_ At first there were twenty recipients, 
each receiving $6. Had the number been reduced 
to fifteen, each would have received $8. When the | 
list was increased to twenty-four, each received 
$5, or one dollar less than he had been accus- | 
tomed to receive. 
_ 4. Take the upper right-hand path. The animal | 
ts an elephant. 


ouprzoren 
SrurZzsnrr 
eaerorere 
C“Pr<ars 


Ranger 
5. Larch—latch. Oak — yak. Willow — pillow. | s 


Pine —pike. Beech—beach. Fir—fur. Lime — 
limb. Plane—plate. Gum—: um. 


6. G w 
BEG RYE 
BROAD ®RHODA 
GEORGIA WYOMING 
GAGED EDICT 
DID ANT 


A G 

7. Match, catch, latch, pateh, watch, hatch. 
Plump, slump, clump. Four, sour, tour. Loth, 
moth, both. France, prance, trance. 

8. Par, tr, idge—partridge. F, la, ming, o— 
flamingo. Ch, ick, ad, ee—chickadee. 





Celebrate 4th of July 
THE BRAZEL WAY 







Get this assortment of 


FIREWORKS 


ONLY $2.00 
Consists of —5 packs firecrackers, 2 
large 4 ft. paper balloons, 2 colored 
fire torches, 6 roman candles, 12—3 
inch Bang Salutes, 1 Early Riser bomb, 50 Jap Torpe- | 
does, 1 colored star mine, 24 pieces night fireworks 
(assorted), 48 penny sparklers, 24 Snakes in Grass, 12 
nigger chasers, 12 grasshoppers, 12 son of a guns, 12 pin | 
wheels, one bundle of punk and a catalog. A day’s fun 
for the whole family. Worth $3.09. Order now. Our 
catalog of celebration goods is free for the asking, so 
get busy Boys and prepare for the greatest 4th of July 
in History. We ship to any place in the country day 
order is received. 


BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO., 1800 Ella St.,Cincinnati 0. 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
gy ieee era at 





Tt... and freight ep: 


once for our big catalog and 

special offers. Take your choice 

from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
“RANGER” line. 







mm rvelous improvements. Extra- 
fg, ordinary values in ouri919price offers. 
¥ (You cannot afford to buy without 


tgetting our latest propositions 
: ‘actory-to-Rider prices. 
» be a “Rider Agent” and 


e big money taking orders for 
yeles and supplies. Get our 
iberal terms on & le to intro- 




















Clear Your Skin | 
With Cuticura | 
Ointment & a Tal | | 








“Quality First” 


You May Prove it to Your Satisfaction 
by a 3-Months’ Trial Before Deciding 


HE New Companion is known 

as the ‘‘Quality’’ machine. This 
standard has been steadily main- 
tained by us for over a third of a 
century, and it has placed the New Companion 
among the leading sewing machines of the 
world. In construction, durability, equipment 
and operation no better sewing machine can be 
obtained at any price. 


THREE MONTHS’ TRIAL. Onur plan makes 
it possible for you to test this high-grade machine 
in your home for three months before deciding 
whether you will keep it. If not satisfactory at 
the end of that period, we will take it back at our 
expense and refund your money. 







Low “Factory-to-Home” 
Pri ces Free Delivery 


Attractive Terms 


We offer a choice of seven different styles, including foot treadle, 

electric and rotary models, guarantee for twenty-five years, pay all 

freight charges to your nearest freight station, and sell at a very 

low price. Shipments made from convenient points in Eastern, 
, Central and Western Sections. 


A Post-Card Application will bring our free descriptive Booklet, 
Trial Offer and Attractive Terms by return mail. Write to-day. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 











The New Portable Electric 




















Early HAY- FEVER Cases 


Rose-Cold, June-Cold and similar catarrhal affections 
are forms of Hay-Fever. Get Dr. Hayes’ hook and 
learn what you should do for it. The Hayes Method of 
treatment cures Asthma and Hay-Fever to stay cured. 
Write for Book and Bulletin Y-193—FREE, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., 600 Delaware Ave., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents coin or stamps for 70-page book on Stam- 
mering and Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It 
tells how I cured myself after stammering for 20 years. 








BENJAMIN N. BOGUE, 305 Bogue Building, Indianapolis. 


You can be quickly cured, if you 


Sere 


reap 


i 
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“Only a step” to anywhere 


Every errand is a pleasure, 
if you have a bicycle. Yes it 
is—an Iver Johnson actually 
turns work into play. 

What does an errand of any 
distance amount to when you 
can hop on your bicycle, whiz 
away, accomplish your little 
task, and be back with the boys 
almost before they’ve missed 
you? 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


Correctly designed, strongly built 
—Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
embody Iver Johnson adult con- 
struction throughout. Seamless steel , 
tubing; perfect 2-point bearings ; 
drop-forged parts; one-piece hubs; 
superb enamel and nickel finish and 
the best equipment make Iver John- 
son the King of Bicycles—unbeat- 
able for good looks, easy riding, 
speed, strength and durability. 


Iver Johnson Juvenile Bicycles 
$27.50 to $32.50 


(Coaster Brake extra) 
Other Models, $45 and up 
Write today for Free Bicycle Catalog “B”’ 


Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 


340 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 








PORCH SHADES 


How Useful Is 
Your Porch? 


How much of the day do 
you spend there? How 
often do your children play there? Is 


it arranged so you can sleep there? 

You can’t appreciate how useful 
your porch can be made until you 
have read our “Book of Porches."’ Itisa 
book of real information, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches of every 
size and kind. 

It will also explain the exclusive features 
of construction that make Aerolux Porch 


Shades superior in usefulness and wear to 
- any other shades. 


We will send it to you 
free upon request. 


The Aeroshade Co. 


925 Oakland Ave., 
Waukesha, Wis. 








Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious Sh. 
springs or pads. MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would 
a broken limb. Nosalves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure blanks 
mailed free. Send name and address today. 











C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 
+ re senha eran Mandate i navel 


Learn Auto 
en? Tractor Business 


Big expansion of the business follow- 
ing the war has made greater demand than 
ever for garages and motor mechanics. 
Learn here in 6 to 8 weeks. Write for Free Book. 


RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL, ,209!.0%k Streot, 


CASH PAID for Butterflies, Insects. Simple work p 
with my pricelist, pictures, instructions, 














Hundreds of kinds wanted for collections. Send 4c. at 
once fur prospectus. Sinclair, D-71, Ocean Park, Cal. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 

ass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
inail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be protured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. R 

Renewals. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 
date after the address on the next issue of your 
paper which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Copiers should be addressed and orders made payable 

0 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








CONGESTION OF THE LIVER 


YPERAMLIA ofthe liveris another name 
for congestion of the liver. When the 
blood, instead of flowing through and 
on as it should, becomes dammed up in 
any part of the body, the result is an 
unhealthy state of congestion. Most of 

us know how it feels when it happens in the brain 

and produces an uncomfortable headache, or when 
it happens in the eye and causes inflammation. 

While digestion is going on there is a natural and 
temporary increase of blood in the liver. There 
are many ways by which this healthy hyperemia 
can be turned into the pathological or dangerous 
type. One very common way is the overeating of 
spiced or stimulating foods, especially in the case 
of delicate persons or of those who do not take 
enough exercise. The blood rushes to the liver and 
stays there after its job is done, or because it finds 
itself unequal to the task. The result is that the 
normal congestion of digestion becomes perma- 
nent. That happens also when a person takes 
alcohol in excess. 

In very hot climates many persons have attacks 
of congestion of the liver—especially visitors from 
the temperate zones. A chill, or a sudden check- 
ing of the perspiration, often brings on an attack, 
and persons who live in malarious regions are 
especially liable to the trouble. Hyperzemia of 
the liver is a disorder of middle life, and it is most 
likely to occur in the autumn. 

The chief symptoms are pain in the region of the 
liver combined with a sense of weight and fullness, 
a general feeling ofillness, a heavily coated yellow 
tongue, thirst, loss of appetite, some fever, and 
often vertigo. The patient grows sallow, the whites 
Fof his eyes become yellowish, and he experiences 
a slight general jaundice. An attack usually sub- 
sides in about two or three weeks, although the 
liver may remain enlarged for some time. 

The treatment depends upon the cause. The 
patient must avoid rich foods, spices and condi- 
ments, and if he has led a sedentary life he should 
take active exercise in the open air. A change of 
air is often beneficial. The medical treatment is a 
matter for the physician in charge. 
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NORA CHELTON AND THE GAME 
Kc ELL, what was J. K. thinking of to put 


that in our department! She couldn’t 
have any style if she tried for a hun- 
dred years! He makes me tired!” 

“Never mind, Leobel; think what 
a grand background she’ll make for 
you! Suppose J. K. had put in a peachy little 
thing with real curls—then where would you be?” 

Nora Chelton heard it, and it hurt. She knew that 
a girl could not look stylish when she was short 
and square and had a big, homely nose and hair 
that would not “do” in any fashionable way. But 
she had not thought that the girls would care. 

She refused to think about the matter until work 
was over. But when she had finished her boarding- 
house dinner, the time was hers, and in her tiny 
room she faced things squarely. 

How to be successful in your work when you are 
not pretty or stylish or in any way particularly 
gifted! She had no time to waste in wishing she 
were different—she must work with the things that 
she had. First of all, what had she? She would 
write them down: health, common sense, a good 
elementary education, liking for people, keen 
observation, fairly good memory, ambition, ability 
to work hard, an eye for color. She read the list 
over, and said to herself: 

“Well, Nora Chelton, if you can’t succeed with 
that stock in trade, you deserve to fail.’”’ 

Several weeks later Leobel heard Nora’s pleas- 
ant voice greeting a customer: 

“Good morning, Mrs. Hance! I know it’s six and 
a quarter, but I don’t know what color you want 
to-day.” 

“Well, what do you think of that?’’ Leobel ex- 
claimed to Kitty Sands. “Did you hear Nora call 
out her name and number? Flattered? My land, I 
expected to see her order a box!” 

“She didn’t. She only ordered two pairs,” said 
Nora, with a laugh. 

“But what’s the idea?” Leobel persisted. She 
had long ago forgotten that she had not wanted 
Nora in the glove department. 

“Oh, just a game that I play with myself—getting 
acquainted! It makes work so much more inter- 
esting. Besides, people like to have you remember 
them, and it all helps the store.” 

“Excuse me!” Leobel retorted. “I’m not going 
to get any gray hairs thinking up a lot of new 
ways to work—not at nine dollars a week.” 

“But it’s so much more fun to be a part of it 
all, and not just hanging on on the outside,” said 
Nora. 

“If you aren’t the limit, Nora Chelton! If I didn’t 
like you, you bet I’d hate you.” 

“Please keep on liking me, then,” said Nora. 

Three weeks later Nora was promoted. In six 
months she was promoted again. The girls who 
knew the signs said that she was on her way to 
being a department head. 

‘Who'd ever have thought she’d turn out to be 
one of the lucky ones?” Leobel cried—and she 
really thought that it was nothing but luck. 

















on the lines of a Boy Scout troop. Every 
boy is proud of his uniform. Every boy 
has a bicycle which he keeps clean and 


Ride a Bicycle 


ERE is a big telegraph office with 
a corps of messenger boys organized 


shining and in good repair. 


and give extra long mileage. 


—one to suit every wheel, every rider and 


You would just know that the bicycles 
in this outfit are equipped with United 
States Tires. No delays for these hustlers, 
if they can help it. They have studied the 
matter of tires and they have learned that 
United States Tires are always reliable, 
less liable to puncture or valve trouble, 


The Captain of the Squadron always 
says to every new boy when he goes to 
buy a tire: “Be sure it is United States”. 


There are numerous styles of United 
States Tires for bicycles and motorcycles 


every road. 


United States Cycle Tires 
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are Good Tires 
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: CHINA CLAY 





HE manufacture of pottery , 
is a more or less familiar 7°30 


process to many of us, but 
comparatively few know of thema- S san 
terials used, their source and the % 
methods of preparing them for the 
potter’s hands, For the lower grades of pot- 
tery, such as terra cotta and stoneware, 
there is almost everywhere an ample supply . 
of the more common kinds of clay. For the higher 
grades of pottery, however, rising in the scale 
from the ordinary table crockery to Dresden 
china, Worcester ware and porcelain, there is 
need of a finer quality of material. It is supplied 
by a clay called kaolin, the basis of all white 
crockery and the substance of most of the higher 
grades of porcelain. 

Kaolin comes of one of the unseen processes of 
nature’s underground laboratory. It is the result 
of the decomposition of granitic or feldspathic 
rocks, If you examine closely a piece of granite, 
you will see that it is composed of three materials, 
more or less easily distinguished from one another. 
There are thin scales of mica that may be picked 
out with the point of a penknife, dull crystals of 
quartz or silica that look like clouded glass, and 
an opaque white or pinkish white substance— 
feldspar. During the process of decomposition 
the feldspar changes from its condition in the 
granite to a fine white powder that chemical 
analysis shows to be composed of sixty to seventy- 
five per cent of silica, twenty-five to thirty-five 
per cent of alumina, and a small percentage of 
alkalies and other substances. When in the ground 
this powder carries moisture that makes it plastic 
like putty and as slippery as butter. It is then 
kaolin, or white china clay. 

Although as long ago as the latter part of the 
thirteenth century pottery of great beauty, evi- 
dently made from a white clay, had been brought 
from the Orient, it was not until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century that a sample of that 
clay was sent to Europe by a Jesuit priest en- 
gaged in missionary work in China, The mate- 
rial was called kaolin from the name of the place 
where it was found, Kao-Ling, which means ‘“‘a 
lofty ridge.”” The Chinese seem to have known 
and used it for centuries, although the time of their 
first knowledge of it is much in dispute. Chinese 
records ‘tell of porcelain manufactured as early as 
2690 B: c. Karly legends also make mention of an 
official Director of Pottery and give descriptions 
of processes of manufacture. Later Chinese 
writers, however, admit that it must have been 
earthenware and not real porcelain that was 
made until about the beginning of the Christian 
Era. Then it began to be spoken of as Tz’u, 
which is the Chinese name for porcelain. 

The Pheenicians, the Egyptians and the Greeks 
had for centuries. produced specimens of the 
potters’ art, exquisite in shape and in decoration. 
The Arabs had carried the art into Spain, and 
majolica was made in the island of Majorca. 
Faenza and Florence became famous for their 
wares. Palissy lived through his wonderful ca- 
reer, and Holland produced its celebrated delft- 
ware, But the skill of all these people seems to 
have been devoted to decorative rather than to 
useful wares. The material that they so beauti- 
fully ornamented and colored was little more than 
earthenware. 

Early in the eighteenth century, soon after the 
specimen of kaolin arrived from China, a white 
clay was discovered in Saxony. It is said that a 
man named Béttger, donning one morning his 
well-powdered wig, was astonished to find it 
unusually heavy. Questioning his valet as to the 
reason for its weight, he was told that the valet, 
being out of hair powder, had used for dressing 
the wig a fine white clay that had been found 
in the vicinity. 

Bottger, who had some knowledge of pottery, 
experimented with this clay and found it to be 
true kaolin. A factory was built at Meissen near 
Dresden and began producing the ware known 
as Dresden china. 

Soon after that, beds of kaolin were discovered 
near Limoges in France, and in Cornwall and 
Devon in England. Numerous deposits have since 
been found on the Continent, in England and in 
America, although comparatively few of them 
supply a clay of suitable quality for pottery pur- 
poses. 

After a mine, as it is called, has been discovered, 
and chemical analysis or practical experiment has 
shown that the clay possesses the necessary prop- 
erties, the next step is to get it out of the ground 
and then to eliminate the silica and mica that have 
been the kaolin’s bedfellows for centuries. This 
elimination is done by washing and flotation. 

The washing process varies according to the con- 
ditions that surround the decomposed feldspar. 
In some mines nature has herself done much of 
the work, The rain and melting snow soaking into 
the ground have carried with them on their jour- 
ney down the hillsides the fine grains of the clay, 
to deposit them in the first convenient hollow. 
From such pits the clay is easily dug. But that 
only simplifies the work that must be done by the 
clay miner, for man must finish the cleansing. 
After the surface dirt has been carefully dug away 
and the deposit exposed, the clay is sometimes 









thrown on a platform upon which 
falls a stream of water. That washes 
away all except the larger stones, 
and those the workmen clear away 
to make room for the next load. 

The clay and smaller stones are 
carried by the force of the water down a 
trough provided with screens that arrest the 
stones and allow the clay, silica and micas 
to pass through. What goes through the screens 
is a liquid somewhat thicker than milk. 

Sometimes washer boxes are used. These are 
heavily built boxes, about two feet wide and per- 
haps twelve feet in length, through the centre of 
which runs a shaft set with long iron teeth. As 
the shaft revolves and churns up the material, 
which is fed into an opening at the top of the box, 
a stream of water is supplied by a pipe overhead. 

In both cases the milky liquid passes out into 
a series of troughs that have just enough incli- 
nation to cause a slow current. 

These, troughs are nearly a thousand feet in 
length. As the clay-bearing water flows through 
them the sand and mica settle to the bottom and 
are shoveled out and thrown away. The clay parti- 
cles, too light to sink so rapidly, are carried onward, 
to be caught in large vats at the end of the trough. 
Here, where there is no current, the kaolin quickly 
sinks to the bottom, leaving the water clear. 

When the water is drawn off, the deposited 
clay, now freed from its impurities, is forced by 
specially constructed pumps into the presses, 
where a large proportion of the remaining water 
is pressed out. The final drying is sometimes an 
open-air process of evaporation and sometimes an 
artificial one by means of hot air or steam pipes. 

When fully dry the clay is ready for the market 
and goes to the pottery. There it is wet and 
ground in a pug mill with the other materials 
used in making the various kinds of ware. These 
materials are finely ground silica and pulverized 
feldspar that have not been decomposed. They are 
used in varying proportions according to the class 
of goods to be produced. 

For the more common grades of crockery, in 
order to reduce tie cost, an inferior quality of clay 
called ball clay is added. The paste resulting from 
this grinding is moulded either by hand or by 
machinery to the shape desired, baked into what 
is called biscuit, taken from the kiln, covered with 
the glaze coat and baked again before it is ready 
for the market as pitcher, plate or vase. 

Your coffee cup and saucer therefore are made 
of millions of minute particles that were first 
baked together by nature at a tremendous heat 
into a granite rock, pulled apart again by nature’s 
chemistry, and then washed and pressed and 
baked again by man’s ingenuity into the shapes 
that are familiar to us at the breakfast table. 
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NOT SO EASILY FOOLED 


UNT TABITHAand Uncle Hiram started 
for a Christmas visit to New York. 
At Philadelphia, says the Argonaut, 
Uncle Hiram got out to buy a newspaper, 
and the train went off without him. But the 
railway people were more than kind to Uncle 
Hiram in his predicament. They put him on 
an extra rapid express, and he actually arrived 
in New York twenty minutes ahead of Aunt 
Tabitha. He stood at the exit in his black 
Sunday suit, carpetbag in hand, when she 
came forth. 

‘*Here we are again, hey ?’’ he said, clasp- 
ing her waist jocosely. ‘‘I tell ye, Tabithy, 
gal, I thought I’d lost ye for good.’’ 

But Aunt Tabitha had drawn herself up 
straight and stiff. She was frowning as black 
as a thundercloud. 

‘*You clear out, mister!’’ she hissed. ‘‘None 
o’ yer New York confidence tricks on me. I 
left my Hiram in Philadelphia. ’’ 














Don’t expect to get th thi 

You can’t get high at = prices. 

We charge enough for va IRSTER’S Pea- 

nut Butter to enable us to give you the 
y the pound at grocers. 


A. A. FORSTER CO., Natick, Mass. 














Water Supply 


FOR 


Country Homes 
LUNT MOSS CO.- BOSTON 








It serves the two- 


fold purpose of 
Couch and Bed. 


FAMILY S4@G58 SSS Ill BESS 








a Climax Couch Bed. No other piece of furniture combines 


Yoo HOME will never be quite complete until you have 


so much convenience and comfort. 


During the daytime it 


makes an artistic divan; at night a touch of the foot on a lever 


transforms it into a full-sized bed. 


STEEL frame, wire fabric 


and coiled springs give the Climax Couch great strength. It 
will support any human weight, without sagging or bending. 
The extended surface is perfectly level, and the sections of the 


hinged mattress of equal thickness. 


EXAMINE CLIMAX COUCHES before buying any other 


make. 


Any furniture store can get them for you. 


WRITE 


to the makers for an illustrated booklet fully describing the 
Climax Couch. We will ship direct where there is no dealer. 


U.S. SPRING BED CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





MAKES DELICIOUS SALAD 
“Tf it’s SLADE’S it is PURE and GOOD.” 


Ask your grocer for Slade’s 


free booklet, 
Salads 


acm LL. 


“How to Make 
and Sandwiches.” 


SLADE. Gp. 


BOSTON. 
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Silt BLUE 
AMMONIA 





S 
.. 


~ 
1858 


The Ammonia loosens the dirt, 
making washing easy. The Blue 
gives the only perfect finish. 





The People’s 
Choice for Over 
Sixty Years 


AWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 








88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. a 














HY utnac Flow 


To Save Time 


It is all prepared and ready for instant use. 


To Save Worry 


It is scientifically blended and always 
uniform; chances for failure are eliminated 
—success ts assured. 


To Save MONEY 


It requires no cream of tartar, baking pow 
der, yeast or salt, and, in biscuits, less than 
one-half the shortening ordinarily used. 


AUTOMATIC FLOUR 


is a self-rising wheat flour 
ma up in 5-pound bags. 
ou do not pay for any 
fancy package but get — 
money’s worth of 
A New England Product tes 
New England People. 


















AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial St., Boston 


Makers of 


a 
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Renowned 
for its 
Name and 
its Quality 
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Daniel Webster at his ole HC cael boyhood home, Franklin, N. H. 


A Great Reputation 


Back to its pre-war standard Daniel Webster 
Flour again leads the way in making bread, 
cakes and pastries that are 


“Better Than the Best” 


All the essential elements of strictly selected 
wheat are retained by our special milling 
process so that Daniel Webster Flour is actu- 
ally in a class by itself. You can prove this 
by ordering a bag from your grocer to-day— 
and be sure he sends you this bag. 
{aie OUR GUARANTEE. If Daniel Webster Flour does 

not make the best bread you have ever baked— after 


using one bag or barrel—return empty bag or barrel 
to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Represented in Eastern New England by Walter E. Fuller, 35 South Street, Brighton, Mass. 
In Western New England by A. D. Ganahl, 470 Belmont Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 
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